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LITERARY  CRITICISM. 


Journal  of  a  Second  Expedition  into  the  Interior  of 
Africa^  from  the  Bight  of  Benin  to  Socatoo.  By  the 
late  Commander  Clapperton,  of  the  Royal  Navy ;  to 
which  is  added,  The  Journal  of  Richard  Lauder^ 
from  Kano  to  the  Sea  Coasts  partly  hy  a  more  Eastern 
route.  With  a  portrait  and  map.  4to.  Murray. 
London.  1829. 


It  may  be  recollected  by  our  readers,  that  in  the 
course  of  Clapperton*s  first  expedition  into  Africa,  in 
1824,  he  received  the  most  flatterinaj  attentions  from 
Bello,  the  powerful  Sultan  of  the  Fellatahs,  a  nation  of 
great  extent  on  the  northern  confines  of  that  vast  conti¬ 
nent.  At  that  time  a  mutual  understanding  took  place 
between  Clapperton  and  Bello  relative  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  commercial  intercourse  between  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  the  African  Sultan's  dominions ;  and  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  this  plan,  Bello  directed  that  there  should  be 
sent  to  him  certain  articles  of  English  manufacture,  to 
be  deposited  at  a  place  called  Funda,  on  the  sea  coast ; 
and  it  was  besides  agreed,  that  an  English  consul  and 
physician  should  be  permitted  to  reside  at  another  sea- 
l^rt  called  Raka.  The  advantages  held  out  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  by  these  measures  consisted  of  the  total  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  trade  in  slaves,  and  the  facilities  they  afford¬ 
ed  for  commercial  intercourse.  Acting  under  impres¬ 
sions  suggested  by  these  agreeable  prospects,  Clapper¬ 
ton,  almost  immediately  on  his  return  to  England,  was 
^ain- dispatched  by  Lord  Bathurst,  then  Secretary  of 
Slate  for  the  Colonies,  and  invested  with  further  powers 
to  treat  with  Bello.  There  were  also  joined  to  this  new 
Expedition,  Captain  Pearce  of  the  navy,  and  Dr  Morri¬ 
son,  a  naval  surgeon,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  draughts 
of  remarkable  objects,  and  collecting  portions  of  natural 
productions ;  but,  unhappily,  both  these  gentlemen  fell 
martyrs  to  the  pestilential  climate  ere  the  mission  had 
proceeded  far  from  the  coast.  After  losing  his  compa- 
mons,  Clapperton  was  attended  only  by  his  personal 
servant,  an  intelligent  young  man,  named  Richard  Lau¬ 
der,  to  whose  exertions  is  entirely  to  be  attributed  the 
preservation  of  the  papers  connected  with  the  journey. 

At  the  very  outset,  our  travellers  met  with  disappoint¬ 
ments  of  a  grievous  nature.  Either  owing  to  the  igno¬ 
rance  or  duplicity  of  Bello,  they  found  that  the  places 
mentioned  by  him  as  depots,  instead  of  being  on  the 
|boro8  of  the  Bight  of  Benin,  where  the  party  were 
landed,  were  far  inland,  and  not  even  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  that  Sultan.  It  also  turned  out  that  the  place 
h)  which  it  had  been  agreed  that  Bello  should  send  his 
me^ngers  to  receive  the  goods  and  travellers,  was  never 
▼|8ited  by  these  messengers,  and,  indeed,  its  inhabitants 
.  seem  to  be  aware  that  such  a  person  as  Bello 
or  that  such  a  place  as  Socatoo,  his  capital,  was 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Clapperton  was,  therefore, 
mwn  upon  his  own  resources,  and  traversing  much 


the  same  track  pursued  on  a  former  occasion,  and  set¬ 
tling  many  important  points  of  geographical  positions  of 
towns  and  rivers  lying  between  Badagry  on  the  bay  of 
Benin  and  Lake  Tchad,  he  at  length  arrived  safely  at 
Socatoo.  Here,  however,  owing  to  several  untoward 
circumstances,  the  grand  object  of  the  mission  was  frus¬ 
trated,  and  all  similar  hopes  of  opening  an  inter¬ 
course  with  the  savage  and  treacherous  chiefs  who  pos¬ 
sess  the  interior  of  Africa,  almost  utterly  extinguished. 
The  petty  jealousies  which  are  continually  subsisting 
between  these  rival  chiefs,  are  one  great  obstacle  to 
successful  negotiation.  In  the  present  instance,  Clap¬ 
perton  had  taken  out  with  him  presents  for  the  Shiekof 
Bornou,  which  were  wrested  from  him  by  Bello ;  and 
thence  sprung  much  mischievous  discontent.  Exaspe¬ 
rated  by  such  usage,  at  enmity  with  the  Sultan,  and 
treated  by  him  in  the  light  of  a  spy,  there  is  little  won¬ 
der  that  the  honest  and  straight-forward  officer  should 
have  exclaimed — There  is  no  faith  in  you  ;  you  are 
worse  than  highway  robbers a  sentiment  which  he 
uttered  in  the  hearing  of  his  tormentors,  while  lying 
stretched  on  his  death-bed. 

The  mutilated  Journal  of  Clapperton  which  has  now 
been  published,  bears  the  evident  marks  of  great  care¬ 
lessness,  want  of  arrangement,  and  a  total  absence  of  all 
knowledge  of  composition.  In  the  introduction  we  are 
told  that  in  many  places  it  was  altogether  unintelligible, 
that  in  others  it  was  full  of  tautology,  and  that  orthogra¬ 
phy  and  grammar  were  equally  disregarded  throughout. 
By  the  care  of  its  editors,  it  has  been  deterged  of  many 
of  these  peculiarities  ;  yet  the  dry  manner  in  which  of¬ 
ten  the  most  remarkable  facts  are  mentioned,  still  leaves 
the  reader  much  reason  to  be  dissatisfied.  But  as  the 
author,  had  he  survived,  would  probably  have  arranged 
and  filled  up  his  papers,  we  should  treat  the  existing 
deficiencies  with  leniency,  always  remembering  that  he 
possessed  the  most  undaunted  courage  and  fearless  in- 
tegrity  in  the  execution  of  his  task.  Nor  can  his  coun¬ 
trymen  cease  to  lament  that  the  hardihood  of  his  frame, 
which  made  him  disregard  at  first  the  proper  precautions 
for  the  security  of  his  health,  lulled  him  int  )  a  reliance 
on  its  strength,  which  proved  the  cause  of  his  subse¬ 
quent  death.  The  part  added  by  Lauder  is  every  way 
better  written,  and  more  interesting. 

The  route  followed  by  Clapperton  seems  to  have  been 
more  tracked  by  misfortunes  than  that  of  almost  any 
other  African  traveller.  Every  day  brought  upon  him 
and  his  company  distresses,  which  to  us,  who  live 
amidst  the  comforts  of  a  civilized  community,  appear 
altogether  insurmountable.  For  days  and  weeks,  the  ‘ 
little  party,  sometimes  walking,  and  at  other  times  mount¬ 
ed  on  camels,  or  wretched  bullocks  had  with  the  itch,” 
or  asses  and  ponies  without  saddles,  floundered  amidst 
dreary  swamps  and  morasses,  subjected  to  the  scorching 
rays  of  a  blazing  sun,  and  a  heat  of  90  degrees,  without 
shelter,  proper  raiment,  or  even  the  coarsest  food.  Strong 
indeed  must  be  that  feeling  of  enterprise  which  can 
carry  a  solitary  foreigner  through  a  constant  succession 
of  such  deplorable  miseries.  In  passing  among  the 
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continuous  chain  of  lakes  which  extend  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  plains  of  Gadania,  and  approach 
nearly  to  Socatoo,  our  author  describes,  in  a  style  a 
little  more  elevated  than  is  usual  with  him,  the  effect  of 
the  scenery,  enlivened  by  the  scattered  groups  of  the 
predatory  troops  of  Bello,  among  whom  he  was  constrain¬ 
ed  to  march : 

The  borders  of  these  lakes  are  the  resort  of  num¬ 
bers  of  elephants  and  other  wild  beasts.  The  appear¬ 
ance  at  this  season,  and  at  the  spot  where  I  saw  it,  was 
very  beautiful ;  all  the  acacia  fll-ees  were  in  blossom, 
some  with  white  flowers,  others  with  yellow,  forming  a 
contrast  with  the  small  dusky  leaves,  like  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  tassels  on  a  cloak  of  dark  green  velvet.  I  observed 
some  fine  large  fish  leaping  in  the  lake.  Some  of  the 
troops  were  bathing ;  others  watering  their  horses,  bul¬ 
locks,  camels,  and  asses  ;  the  lake  smooth  as  glass  and 
flowing  round  the  roots  of  the  trees.  The  sun,  on  its 
approach  to  the  horizon,  throws  the  shadows  of  the 
flowery  acacias  along  its  surface,  like  sheets  of  burnish¬ 
ed  gold  and  silver.  The  smoking  fires  on  its  banks,  the 
sounding  of  horns,  the  beating  of  the  gongs  and  drums, 
the  braying  of  brass  and  tin  trumpets,  the  rude  tents 
of  grass  or  branches  of  trees,  rising  as  if  by  magic,  every 
where  the  calls  on  Mahomed,  Abdo,  Mustafa,  &c.  with 
the  neighing  of  horses  and  the  braying  of  asses,  gave 
animation  to  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  lake,  and  its 
sloping  green  and  woody  banks.  The  only  regulation 
that  appears  in  the  rude  feudal  armies  is,  that  they  take 
up  their  ground  according  to  the  situation  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  east,  west,  north,  and  south  ;  but  all  are  other¬ 
wise  huddled  together,  without  the  least  regularity.  The 
man  next  in  rank  to  the  governor  of  each  province  has 
his  tent  placed  nearest  to  him,  and  so  on.” 

It  appears  to  be  a  part  of  the  tactics  of  all  the  petty 
African  princes  towards  European  travellers,  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  prevent  their  progress,  and  attach  them  to  their 
own  court,  on  account  of  their  skill — real  or  supposed — 
in  the  mechanical  arts.  Thus,  if  they  betray  any  symp¬ 
toms  of  a  knowledge  of  shoeing  horses,  mending  mus¬ 
kets  or  watches,  or  of  any  other  similar  accomplish¬ 
ment,  of  which  the  natives  are  ignorant,  there  are  im¬ 
mediate  attempts  made  to  put  a  period  to  their  journey, 
by  inducing  them,  either  by  flattering  promises  or  by 
open  constraint,  to  establish  themselves  permanently  in 
the  royal  household.  English  travellers  in  Central 
Africa  are  in  a  particular  manner  singled  out  as  the 
objects  of  this  too  flattering  kindness,  on  account  of  the 
reputation  which  the  natives  of  our  manufacturing 
island  have  acquired  even  there  for  their  knowledge  of 
the  arts.  The  British  traveller  may  now  occasionally 
meet  with  some  solitary  specimen  of  our  articles  of  com¬ 
merce,  even  far  in  the  interior.  We  have  been  told  by 
former  travellers,  that  once,  when  overpowered  by  sick¬ 
ness,  and  lying  under  the  shade  of  a  rude  hut  amidst 
squalor  and  wretchedness,  they  accidentally  saw  a  frag- 
ment  of  an  earthen  vessel  on  which  was  impressed  the 
name  of  Wedgexvood^  and  that  the  effect  was  such  that 
they  actually  burst  into  tears !  In  the  work  before  us  we 
are  likewise  told  of  Clapperton's  attendant  having  seen 
in  the  hands  of  a  savage  a  fowling-piece  with  the  words, 
Arnold^  maker ^  Londouy  engraved  on  the  lock  ;  and  such 
minute  traits  of  feeling  or  observation  are  valuable  in 
books  of  this  description. 

On  arriving  at  Socatoo,  Clapperton  paid  the  Sultan 
and  his  court  an  early  visit,  for  the  purpose  of  deliver¬ 
ing  his  majesty’s  letters  and  presents.  He  dressed  in 
his  uniform,  and  took  with  him  the  presents  which  were 
ready  packed  in  separate  parcels,  and  all  just  as  they 
had  left  the  maker’s  hands.  These  presents  consisted 
of  a  red  silk  umbrella,  silver  mounted ;  a  message  cane, 
silver  mounted  ;  twelve  yards  red  damask  ;  twelve  yards 
sky  blue;  twelve  yards  red  silk;  twelve  yards  blue 
silk ;  twenty-four  yards  cambric ;  two  pounds  cloves  ; 
a  fowling  piece,  brass  mountings,  single  barrel ;  a  plain 


fowling-piece,  double  barrel ;  a  pair  of  pistols  for  Bel. 
lo’s  eldest  son  ;  two  short  swords ;  two  boxes  of  rockl  ' 
ets  ;  a  quantity  of  powder,  balls,  flints,  and  small  shot  •  • 
one  ream  of  English  foolscap  paper;  two  bundles  of 
black  lead  pencils  ;  coloured  prints  of  the  royal  family  1 
and  of  some  celebrated  battles ;  two  plain  journal  books  •  ! 
a  dozen  pair  white  cotton  stockings  ;  a  dozen  pair  white  i 
cotton  gloves ;  a  time-piece  and  gold  watch  by  Rigby  ; 
together  with  chains,  knives,  looking-glasses,  bridles' 
trunks,  a  new  testament  in  Arabic ;  part  of  the  old 
testament ;  the  Koran  in  Arabic  ;  Euclid’s  Elements  in 
ditto  ;  History  of  the  Tartars  under  Tamerlane ;  Psalms  i 
of  David,  and  some  other  books  in  Arabic.  All  these 
gifts  were  received  most  graciously,  especially  the  Ara¬ 
bic  copy  of  Euclid,  for  Bello  said,  that  the  only  copy 
which  had  ever  been  in  his  possession,  and  which  had 
been  procured  by  one  of  his  relations  at  Mecca,  had  been  i 
destroyed  by  fire.  He  said,  therefore,  that  he  could  not  i 
but  feel  very  much  obliged  to  the  King  of  England  for 
sending  him  so  valuable  a  present. 

It  was  not  very  long  after  this,  that  in  rather  an  unac¬ 
countable  manner  a  considerable  change  took  place  in  j 
the  feelings  and  conduct  of  this  capricious  despot  to¬ 
wards  Clapperton.  The  change  was  produced,  as  he 
himself  declared,  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the 
Shiek  of  Bornou,  wherein  it  was  pretended  that  the 
English  traveller  came  in  the  capacity  of  a  spy  from  the 
government  of  Great  Britain,  and  advising  that  he  should 
be  put  to  death  ;  for  that,  if  the  English  met  with  too  | 
great  encouragement,  they  would  come  into  Soudan,  one  | 
after  another,  until  they  got  strong  enough  to  seize  on  i 
the  country,  as  they  had  done  on  India ;  which,  it  was  i 
said,  they  had  basely  wrested  frorr  the  hands  of  the  i 
Mahometans.  These  insinuations  were  repelled  indig-  i 
nantly  by  Clapperton  ;  but  they  took  a  strong  hold  of  I 
the  mind  of  the  Sultan.  All  things  considered,  we  ! 
are  not  quite  sure  that  this  shrewd  savage  acted  far 
wrong,  at  least  in  a  selfish  point  of  view. 

Socatoo  is  described  by  Clapperton  as  being  the  largest  • 
and  most  populous  town  which  he  had  seen  in  the  in-  : 
terior.  It  stands  on  the  top  of  a  low  hill,  having  its  i 
northern  wall  bounded  by  a  beautiful  river,  formed  of  j 
the  united  branches  of  several  streams,  which  take  their  I 
rise  to  the  soulh  of  Kushna,  and  flow  past  Zirraie.  i 
After  passing  Socatoo,  this  river  proceeds  in  a  south-  ; 
westerly  direction,  and  enters  the  large  river  Quorra  at  | 
the  distance  of  four  days’  journey.  It  is  well  stored 
with  fish,  and  supplies  abundant  food  to  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  In  speaking  of  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  part  of  Africa,  they  are  described  as  possessing 
rather  a  pleasing  exterior,  with  a  softened  degree  of  bar¬ 
barism,  which  betokens  inward  qualities  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  well  cultivated.  There  still  prevail  among  them, 
however,  the  most  frightful  notions  on  various  points  of 
morals,  with  far  too  general  a  disregard  of  modesty  and 
virtue.  Of  their  religion  our  author  speaks  in  the  most 
cutting  terms  of  reproach  ;  their  whole  ritual  consisting 
of  praying,  or  appearing  to  pray,  five  times  a-day,  with¬ 
out  understanding  one  word  they  say,  and  in  going 
through  some  unmeaning  ceremonies.  Of  the  real 
or  uses  of  religion  they  have  not  the  most  distant  idea , 
and  it  seems,  in  short,  to  be  nothing  more  or  less  t  an 
the  firm  belief  that  the  goods  and  chattels,  wives  an 
children,  of  all  those  who  differ  from  them  in  matters  o 
faith,  ought  to  be  their  property  ;  and  thatit  is  qui  ^^ 
lawful  in  any  way  to  abuse,  rob,  or  kill  an 
The  Fellatahs,  indeed,  from  the  highest  chUf  tp 
veriest  beggar,  are  one  indiscriminate  mass  of  t  ’ 
pilferers,  and  robbers.  They  scarcely  punish 
wiih  the  most  simple  reprehension.  3Iarriage 
hardly  comprehend ;  and  licentiousness,  in  the 
gree  abhorrent  to  the  feelings,  universally  P^,' 
Their  own  wives— T  wives  they  can  be  called— an 
dren,  they  part  with  like  cattle,  without  the  s  ig 
sentiment  of  compunction.  And  the  worst  par 
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this  scene  of  degradation  consists  in  the  very  slender 
prospect  that  it  holds  out  to  the  introduction  of  any  sure 
and  permanent  system  of  improvement.  Europeans  can 
hardly  ever  hope  to  establish  themselves,  except  on  the 
sea-coast ;  and  without  European  aid,  there  cannot  take 
place  any  sensible  revolution  in  the  moral  features  of 
the  country.  Africa  must,  in  all  probability,  remain 
for  a^^es  the  same  polluted  country  which  it  now  is ;  and 
there  must  still  be  sacrificed  on  its  inhospitable  deserts 
many  enterprising  travellers,  before  there  can  be  insinu¬ 
ated  that  wedge  which  is  destined  to  move  the  ungainly 
heap,  and  lift  it  from  its  present  slough  of  despond.” 

We  must  now  touch  on  the  melancholy  catastrophe 
which  terminated  this  expedition — the  death  of  the  only 
surviving  traveller.  While  at  Socatoo,  Clapperton  was 
taken  seriously  ill ; — his  body,  from  being  robust  and 
vigorous,  became  weak  and  emaciated,  and,  indeed, 
was  little  better  than  a  skeleton.”  His  narrative  or 
journal  ceases  at  this  point,  and  is  taken  up  by  the 
young  man  Richard  Lauder,  whose  indefatigable  exer¬ 
tions  in  the  service  of  his  master  merit  the  highest  en¬ 
comium.  The  closing  scene  of  poor  Clapperton  is  drawn 
up  with  the  most  affecting  interest,  and  we  cannot  for¬ 
bear  inserting  it  in  the  words  of  Lauder,  slightly 
abridged : — 


THE  DEATH  OF  CLAPPERTON. 

His  sleep  was  uniformly  short  and  disturbed,  and 
troubled  with  frightful  dreams.  In  them  he  frequently 
reproached  the  Arabs  aloud  with  much  bitterness.  I 
read  to  him  daily  some  portions  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  ninety-fifth  psalm,  which  he  was  never  weary 
of  listening  to  ;  and  on  Sundays  added  the  church  ser¬ 
vice,  to  which  he  invariably  paid  the  profoundest  atten¬ 
tion.  I  fanned  him  for  hours  together,  and  this  seemed 
to  cool  the  burning  heat  of  his  body,  of  which  he  re¬ 
peatedly  complained.  Almost  the  whole  of  his  conver¬ 
sation  turned  on  his  country  and  friends,  but  I  never 
heard  him  regret  his  leaving  them  ;  indeed,  he  was  pa¬ 
tient  and  resigned  to  the  last,  and  a  murmur  of  disap¬ 
pointment  never  escaped  his  lips.  On  the  first  of  April 
he  became  suddenly  worse,  and  his  sleep  was  more  and 
more  disturbed.  He  then  took  some  medicines,  which 
did  him  no  good.  About  twelve  o’clock  of  the  day  he 
said,  ‘  Richard,  I  shall  shortly  be  no  more  ;  I  feel  my¬ 
self  dying.’  Almost  choked  with  grief,  I  replied,  ‘  God 
forbid,  my  dear  master  ;  you  will  live  many  years  yet.’ 
‘  Don’t  be  so  much  affected,  my  dear  boy,  I  entreat 
you,’  said  he  :  ‘it  is  the  will  of  the  Almighty  ;  it  can¬ 
not  be  helped.  Take  care  of  my  journal  and  papers 
after  my  death.*  He  then  took  my  hand  between  his, 
and  looking  me  full  in  the  face,  while  a  tear  stood 
glistening  in  his  eye,  said,  in  a  low,  but  deeply-affecting 
tone,  ‘  My  dear  Richard,  if  you  had  not  been  with  me, 
I  should  have  died  long  ago :  I  can  only  thank  you 
with  my  latest  breath.’  The  same  evening  he  fell  into 
a  slumber,  from  which  he  awoke  in  much  perturbation, 
and  said  he  had  heard,  with  much  distinctness,  the  toll¬ 
ing  of  an  English  funeral  bell.  About  six  o’clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  11th,  on  asking  how  he  did,  he  an¬ 
swered  he  was  much  better,  and  requested  me  to  shave 
im.  He  had  not  sufficient  strength  to  lift  his  head 
from  the  pillow  ;  and  after  finishing  one  side  of  the  face, 
1  was  obliged  to  turn  his  head  in  order  to  shave  the 
nther.  As  soon  as  it  was  done,  he  desired  me  to  fetch 
ini  a  looking-glass  which  hung  on  the  other  side  of  the 
*nr.  On  seeing  himself  in  it,  he  observed,  that  he  looked 
^  at  Bornou,  on  his  former  journey  ;  and  as  he 
ad  borne  his  disorder  so  long  a  time,  he  might  yet  re- 
cover.  On  the  following  day,  he  still  fancied  himself 
He  ate  a  bit  of  hashed  guinea  fowl  in 
e  day,  which  he  had  not  done  before  since  his  illness,  de- 
his  sole  sustenance  from  a  little  fowl-soup  and  milk 
^  Water.  On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  however,  being 
^ake,  I  was  much  alarmed  by  a  peculiar  rattling  noise, 


proceeding  from  my  master’s  throat,  and  his  breathing 
was  loud  and  difficult ;  at  the  same  instant  he  called  out 
‘  Richard  !*  in  a  low  and  hurried  tone.  I  was  imme¬ 
diately  at  his  side,  and  was  astoni>hed  to  see  him  sitting 
upright  in  his  bed,  and  staring  wildly  around.  I  held 
him  in  my  arms,  and,  placing  his  head  gently  on  my 
left  shoulder,  gazed  a  moment  on  his  pale  and  altered 
features ;  some  indistinct  expressions  quivered  on  his 
lips ;  he  strove,  but  ineffectually,  to  give  them  utter¬ 
ance,  and  expired  without  a  struggle  or  a  sigh.  When  I 
found  my  poor  master  so  very  ill,  I  called  out,  with  all  my 
strength,  ‘  O  God,  my  master  is  dying  !’  which  brought 
Pascoe  and  Mudey  (the  two  black  servants)  into  the 
apartment.  Shortly  after  the  breith  had  left  the  body, 
I  desired  them  to  fetch  water,  with  which  I  washed  the 
corpse.  I  then  got  them  to  assist  me  in  taking  it  outside 
the  hut ;  laid  it  in  a  clean  mat,  and  wrapped  it  in  a  sheet 
and  blanket.  Leaving  it  in  this  state  two  hours,  I  put 
a  large  clean  mat  over  the  whole,  and  sent  a  messenger 
to  Sultan  Bello,  to  acquaint  him  of  the  mournful  event, 
and  ask  his  permission  to  bury  the  body  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  my  own  country,  and  also  to  know  in  what  par¬ 
ticular  place  his  remains  were  to  be  interred.  The  mes¬ 
senger  soon  returned,  with  the  Sultan’s  consent  to  the 
former  part  of  my  request;  and  about  twelve  o'clock  at 
noon  of  the  same  day,  a  person  came  into  my  hut,  accom¬ 
panied  by  four  slaves,  sent,  by  Bello,  to  dig  the  grave. 
I  was  desired  to  follow  them  with  the  corpse.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  I  saddled  the  camel,  and  putting  the  body  on  its 
back,  and  throwing  an  union-jack  over  it,  I  bade  them 
proceed.  Travelling  at  a  slow  pace,  we  halted  at  In- 
gavie,  a  small  village,  built  on  a  rising  ground,  about 
five  miles  to  the  south -e^st  of  Secatoo.  The  body  was 
then  taken  from  the  camel’s  back,  and  placed  in  a  shade, 
whilst  the  slaves  were  digging  the  grave ;  which  being 
quickly  done,  it  was  conveyed  close  to  it.  I  then  open¬ 
ed  a  prayer-book,  ‘and,  amid  showers  of  tears,  read 
the  funeral  service  over  the  remains  of  my  valued 
master.  Not  a  single  person  listened  to  this  peculiarly 
distressing  ceremony — the  slaves  being  at  some  distance, 
quarrelling  and  making  a  noise  the  whole  of  the  time  it 
lasted.  This  being  done,  the  union-jack  was  taken  off, 
and  the  body  was  slowly  lowered  into  the  earth ;  and  1 
wept  bitterly  as  I  gazed  for  the  last  time  upon  all  that 
remained  of  my  generous  and  intrepid  master.  All  the 
trying  evils  I  had  endured  never  affected  me  half  so  much 
as  the  bitter  reflection  of  this  distressing  period.” 

Thus  died  Captain  Clapperton,  on  the  13th  day  of 
April  1827i  in?  we  believe,  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his 
age,  a  victim  to  an  inflammatory  disease,  which  origi¬ 
nated  in  that  which  sends  too  many  equally  strong 
Scotchmen  to  the  grave, — a  regardlessness  of  the  baneful 
consequences  of  damp  on  the  constitution.  Lauder 
found  his  way  in  nine  months  to  Cape  Coast,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  invidiousness  of  certain  villainous  Portu¬ 
guese,  who  endeavoured  to  molest  him  and  prevent  his 
communication  with  his  countrymen.  He  sailed  in  the 
Esk  sloop  of  war,  and  disembarked  in  England  on  the 
30th  of  April  1828. 

VV’ith  regard  to  the  settlement  of  that  singular  pro¬ 
blem  respecting  the  rise,  the  course,  and  the  disembogue- 
ment  of  the  Niger,  we  are,  in  this  work,  furnished  with 
absolutely  no  observations  on  which  any  distinct  con¬ 
clusions  could  be  satisfactorily  founded.  It  appears 
tha:  the  large  river,  which  agrees  with  the  Niger  of 
Park,  is  not  known  by  that  title  to  the  Fellatahs,  (or 
Foulahs,)  but  receives  from  them,  as  well  as  from  the 
natives  of  the  other  provinces  through  which  the  mission 
proceeded,  the  name  of  Quorra.  This  stream,  which,  in 
some  parts,  is  as  wide  as  the  Thames  at  London,  runs 
in  a  direction  from  Socatoo  to  the  coast,  or  from  north 
to  south,  with  a  slight  curvature  towards  the  east.  At 
the  town  of  Funda,  however,  there  is  a  break  in  the 
river,  and  between  this  and  the  town  of  Benin,  a  dis- 
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tance,  we  should  suppose,  of  upwards  of  seventy  miles, 
there  is  a  hiatus,  which  will  require  to  ba  supplied  by 
future  travellers.  At  this  inland  town  of  Benin,  a  river, 
increased  in  ma^znitude,  again  commences,  but  under 
the  altered  name  of  Formosa,  which  flows  still  in  a 
southerly  direction  until  it  is  emptied  into  the  sea,  seve¬ 
ral  degrees  to  the  west  of  Fernando  Po.  But  this  ne¬ 
ther  fragment  of  the  river,  strongly  supposed  to  be  the 
Niger,  is  supplied  from  the  apocryphal  charts  of  na¬ 
tives,  and  the  whole,  therefore,  remains  almost  as  much 
a  matter  of  doubt  as  ever.  Into  Lake  Tchad,  an  inland 
fresh-water  sea,  there  are  poured  the  waters  of  another 
large  river,  called  the  Yeou,  which  has  been  also  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  inferior  limb  of  the  Niger  ;  but  this,  on 
fully  comparing  the  various  excellent  diagrams  con¬ 
tained  in  this  and  preceding  works,  seems  to  be  more 
distant  from  the  truth ;  for,  between  this  lake  and  Soca- 
too  and  the  country  in  which  one  part  of  the  Niger  is 
situated,  there  runs  a  chain  of  high  mountains,  which 
must  necessarily  form  the  ‘‘  water-shed”  in  this  district 
of  the  country.  There  is  another  river,  the  Shary,  of 
equal  magnitude,  which  is  emptied  into  Lake  Tchad,  on 
the  southern  side ;  but  it  cannot  by  any  hypothesis  be 
reconciled  with  the  Niger. 

Before  concluding,  there  is  one  other  subject  of  some 
interest  to  which  we  would  wish  to  allude.  All  the  par¬ 
ticulars  which  Clapperton  could  gather  regarding  the 
death  of  Park,  served  to  establish  the  truth, of  the  ac¬ 
counts  previously  circulated  in  this  country.  Clapper- 
ton  was  informed  that  Park  arrived  at  Sego  with  forty 
attendants ;  that  he  there  obtained  permission  to  build  a 
vessel,  but  that,  before  it  was  ready,  thirty-flve  of  his 
followers  had  died  ;  that  he  nevertheless  embarked  with 
the  remnant,  with  the  intention  of  following  the  course 
of  the  river ;  and  that,  having  shortly  afterwards  been 
attacked  by  the  Tuaricks,  all  in  the  boat  were  killed. 
It  is  interesting,  however,  to  know  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  calamities  which  afterwards  overtook  the  perpe¬ 
trators  of  this  attack,  the  natives  of  the  district  to  which 
they  belonged  treat  the  affair  very  seriously,  look  upon  the 
spot  where  the  murders  were  committed  with  supersti¬ 
tious  awe,  and  now  consider  it  a  very  dangerous  matter 
to  meddle  with  a  white  man.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that 
Clapperton  did  not  obtain  the  property  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Mungo  Park,  which  has  been  preserved  at  Boussa. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  it  may  yet  be  sent  home  ; 
for  the  King  of  that  country  seems  willing  to  dispose  of 
it  toapropeily  accredited  agent  of  the  British  government. 

In  closing  our  remarks  on  this  interesting  volume,  we 
can  heartily  recommend  it  to  the  perusal  of  readers  who 
take  a  pleasure  in  descriptions  of  savage  life  and  man¬ 
ners,  of  which  the  work  contains  an  ample  variety.  Nor 
would  we  willingly  withhold  a  modified  degree  of  praise 
from  the  blunt  officer,  who  may  be  said  to  have  sacrificed 
himself  for  his  country. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE, 


[W*  give  a  variety  to  the  contents  of  this  week’s  Literary 
Journal,  by  the  introduction  of  only  one  critical  notice,  and  by 
devoting  the  rest  of  our  space  to  miscellaneous  literature.  Being 
anxious  to  avoid  monotony,  we  shall  occasionally  follow  this  plan. 
—Ed.  Lit.  Jour.] 

NOCTES  BENQERIANiE. 

No.  11. 

Hij  the  Ettrlck  Shepherd, 

Present— W AT f  Collins,  Donald,  Nancy,  and 

Jean. 

1  ^own  an’  sing  out  the  sang  wiselike,  ye 

glaikit  jaud.  What  signifies  bizzing  up  an’  down  the 


house  that  gate,  i’  the  time  of  a  good  sang,  and  letting 
folk  just  hear  a  screed  now  and  then  ? 

Nancij,  Time  about  wi’  ye,  Wat,  either  for  tale  or 
sang,  as  lang  as  ye  like. 

Wat,  Fient  a  sang  ever  I  could  sing  in  my  life  but 
auld  John  Nicol  o’  Whun,  an’  I  darna  for  my  life  sing 
it,  for  fear  the  master  hear  me. 

Nancy,  Na — na— he’ll  no  hear  us  the  night;  he's 
ower  thrang  making  poets,  to  heed  what  we  are  doing. 

Wat.  Eh  ?  What’s  the  gowk  saying  ? 

Donald.  Hersell  no  pe  haling  great  mooch  deal  to  lip. 
pen  to  she’s  mhastcr.  Him  have  nothing  to  do  but  lay 
him’s  lug  to  te  hole  in  te  wa’,  and  ten  she  pe  hearing  te 
w’hole  gnothac, 

Collins.  Ay,  and  then  he  will  be  after  putting  it  all 
in  the  papers,  that  the  whole  country  may  be  put  upon 
taking  it  out  again,  and  making  an  exposition  of  us,  I 
have  many  songs  of  my  own  dear  country,  but  the  devil 
a  one  of  them  dare  I  be  after  singing,  for  fear  of  an  ex¬ 
position. 

Nancy.  I  never  thought  ony  shame  o’  aught  I  ever 
said  or  sang  yet,  an’  I  carena  if  it  were  a’  put  in  black 
i  an’  white.  An’  sae,  if  nane  o’  you  will  begin.  I’ll  gie 
ye  a  sang  that  a  sweetheart  o’  mine  made  about  mysell, 
and  sent  me  it  in  a  Valentine. 

Nancy  sings. 


O  SAW  ye  this  sweet  bonny  lassie  o*  mine, 

Or  saw  ye  the  smile  on  her  cheek  sae  divine  ; 
Or  saw  ye  the  kind  love  that  speaks  in  her  ee  ? 
Sure  naebody  e’er  was  sae  happy  as  me  ! 


It’s  no  that  she  dances  sae  light  on  the  green, 
It’s  no  the  simplicity  mark’d  in  her  mien  ; 

But  O,  it*s  the  kind  love  that  speaks  in  her  ee, 
That  makes  me  as  happy  as  happy  can  be. 


To  meet  her  alane  ’mang  the  green  leafy  trees, 
When  naebody  kens,  an’  when  naebody  sees ; 
To  breathe  out  the  soul  in  a  saft  melting  kiss— 
On  earth  here  there’s  naething  is  equal  to  this. 


I  have  felt  every  bliss  which  the  soul  can  enjoy , 

When  friends  circled  round  me,  and  nought  to  annoy  ; 
I  have  felt  every  joy  that  illumines  the  breast, 

When  the  full  flowing  bowl  is  most  warmly  caress’d;— 


But  O,  there’s  a  sweet  and  a  heavenly  charm 
In  life’s  early  day,  when  the  bosom  is  warm  ; 

When  soul  meets  wi’  soul  in  a  saft  melting  kiss— 

On  earth  sure  there’s  naething  is  equal  to  this  ! 

Wat.  Od,  you  women  are  aye  singing  about 
Fient  haet  ye  can  sing  about  but  kissing  •  a  y 
were  a’  kissed  blind. 

Donald.  She  pe  a  very  cood  and  a  very  Ihoving  so  g* 
Collins.  Why,  now,  Nancy,  ’pon  my  shoul  that  ^ 
no  lover  of  yours  at  all — at  all — who  made  that  ^  ’ 
for  the  fellow  who  made  it  has  been  as  good  a 
my  own  dare  beloved  Paddy  Whack.  And  so,  i  ' 
a  lover  of  yours,  you  must  be  after  telling  us 
Nancy.  I  will  not  tell  his  name,  for  he  is  a 
dest  young  man  ;  and  if  he  heard  me  singing  it,  ‘  ^ 

be  fit  to  sink  down  through  the  ground.  But  a 

H  stand  for  his  name.  , 

Collins.  A  J  and  a  11  ?  Why,  then,  that  stand 

Robie  Burns,  and  to  be  sure  it  does. 
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Wat.  The  man’s  a  gowk ;  for  that  stands  for  our  mas- 
ter’s  name. 

Collins.  The  devil  it  docs  ?  Why,  and  to  be  sure,  I 
knew  it  stood  for  somebody. 

Nancy.  But  it  is  not  a  song  o’  our  master’s,  for  the 
lad  that  wrote  it  is  a  diker  to  his  business,  and  a  very 
good  an’  amiable  lad  he  is,  though  I  say  it  that  shoudna 
say  it.  But  come  now,  Wat,  ye  promised  us  Auld  John 
Nicoi. 

Omnes.  0,  Auld  John  Nicol !  Auld  John  Nicol ! 
Wat.  I  maun  gang  an’  look  what  thae  deevils  o’ 
beasts  are  doing  first. 

Omnes.  No,  no  !  If  you  gang  to  the  beasts,  we’ll  no 
see  you  the  night  again.  Auld  John  Nicol !  Auld 
John  Nicol !  and  sing  him  without  the  owerword. 

Wat.  Nah  !  It  winna  sing  for  man  alive  without  the 
owerword. 

AULD  JOHN  NICOL. 

j  ril  sing  of  an  auld  forbear  o’  my  aiii, 
j  Tweeddliim,  twaddlum,  tweiity-oiie, 
i  A  man  that  for  fun  was  never  outdone, 

And  his  name  it  was  Auld  John  Nicol  o’  Whun. 

Auld  Joliii  Nicol  he  lo’ed  his  glass, 

Tweeddlum,  twaddlum,  twenty-one, 
j  An’  weel  he  likit  tlie  toasts  to  pass, 

I  An’  it’s  hey  for  brave  John  Nicol  o’  Whun  ! 

^  Auld  Jolin  Nicol  gaed  out  to  fight,  See. 

But  a’  gaed  wraiig  that  should  hae  gaue  right,  &c. 

Then  auld  John  Nicol  kneel’d  down  to  pray, 

But  never  a  word  John  Nicol  could  say. 

Auld  John  Nicol  he  lo’ed  a  Ltss, 

But  I  darena  tell  you  wliat  came  to  pass ; 

For  the  beadle  came  up  in  an  unco  liaste, 

An*  summon’d  him  down  to  speak  wi’  the  priest. 

Then  auld  John  Nicol  he  changed  his  hue. 

For  his  face  it  grew  red,  an*  his  face  it  grew  blue. 

I  John  Nicol  gaed  out,  John  Nicol  gaed  in. 

An’  he  wish’d  he  had  been  in  the  well  to  tlie  chin. 

“  Shame  fa*  it !”  quo*  .Tohn,  “  I  often  hae  thougjit 
Wha  wins  at  woii'en  will  lose  at  nought ; 

But  I  hae  heart  to  do  ill  to  naue, 

Sae  I  will  c’eii  mak  the  lassie  my  aiii,” 

Then  auld  John  Nicol  he  got  a  wife. 

And  be  never  got  siccan  fun  in  his  life 
Now,  John  Nicol  he  sings  frae  morn  till  e’en, 
Tweeddlum  twaddlum,  twenty-one, 

The  happiest  man  that  ever  was  seen. 

An*  it’s  hey  for  brave  Joliii  Nicol  o*  Whun  ! 

J^onald.  It  was  peing  te  very  pest  ting  te  ould  fellow 
j  could  doo  to  pe  taking  the  pretty  mhaids  altogether, 
j  ^  Nancy,  What  for  have  you  never  taken  a  pretty  maid 
j  a  thegither,  then,  Donald  ?  could  ye  no  get  ane  i’  your 
;  am  country  ? 

I  Donald.  Hut,  ay,  hersell  could  have  pecn  ketting  one 
!  pettcr  enough,  and  she  was  very  creat  in  Ihove  with 
i  ^J^isier’s  mhaid  of  Assint,  and  was  very  sorry  when 

I  8®  and  left  her.  Put  it  is  te  love  story — 

Who  sings  now? 

j  ^  Collins.  Why,  I’ll  sing  you  a  song,  that  I  will,  and 

country  too,  maide  be 
i  'Paddy  ^Vhack,  the  poet  of  Tip- 

■  DENNIS  DEL^VNY. 

I  Jo  sweet  Tipperary,  the  pride  of  the  throng, 

I  ave  danced  a  good  jig,  and  have  sung  a  good  song ; 


On  the  green,  «as  I  caper’d,  I  scarce  bent  the  grass— 

To  a  bottle  a  friend — and  no  foe  to  a  lass. 

At  hurling,  my  fellow  could  never  be  found, 

For  wlioever  I  jostled  soon  came  to  the  gi’ouiid  ; 

And  the  girls  all  swore  that  they  ne’er  could  meet  any 
Could  tickle  their  fancy  like  Dennis  Delany. 

Chorus. 

With  my  whack  about,  see  it  out,  Dennis  my  jewel, 
Och!  why  will  you  leavens?  How  can  you  be  cl*uel? 
Paddy  Whack  may  go  trudge  it,  and  Murtocli  O’Blaney, 
We’ll  part  with  them  all  for  dear  Dennis  Delany. 

Young  Sheelah  O’ Shannon  was  so  fond  of  me, 

That  whenever  we  met  we  could  never  agree ; 

Says  I,  “  My  dear  Sheelah,  we’ll  soon  end  the  fray, 

For  no  longer  in  sweet  Tipperary  I’ll  stay.” 

When  the  girls  all  found  I  was  going  to  leave  them. 
They  swore  that  from  death  the  world  could  not  save 
them : 

‘‘  O  we’ll  leave  all  our  friends,  though  ever  so  many, 

If  you’ll  let  us  go  with  you,  swaite  Dennis  Delany  !” 
With  my  whack  about,  &c. 

To  the  road  then  I  went,  and  I  trudged  it  along, 

And,  by  way  of  being  silent,  I  lilted  a  song; 

“  Hey  for  Dublin !”  says  I,  “  where  I’ll  see  the  fine  lasses, 
Get  married,  and  drink,  and  ne’er  mind  liow  time  passes.” 
But  when  I  arrived,  and  found  every  lady 
Short-waisted — thinks  I,  They  are  married  already. 

“  By  my  shoul,  now,”  says  I,  “  marriage  here  is  the  fa¬ 
shion, 

To  breed  young  recruits  for  defence  of  the  nation.” 

Witli  my  whack  about,  &c. 

To  the  grand  panorama,  that  every  one  talks  of, 

Away  then  I  goes  and  immediately  Avalks  olF; 

But  I  were  astonished,  as  much  as  e’er  man  was, 

To  see  a  sea-fight  on  an  ocean  of  canvass. 

But  some  were  a- weeping,  and  some  were  a- wailing, 
Where  Dublin  once  stood  to  see  ships  now  a-sailing ; 
But  what  in  my  mind  made  it  still  seem  the  stranger. 
Though  I  stood  in  the  midst,  I  stood  out  of  all  danger. 
With  my  whack  about,  &c. 

Then  to  see  a  fine  play,  which  I  ne’er  saw  before. 

To  Crow  Street  I  went,  without  three  or  four  more ; 
And  up  stairs  I  walk’d,  for  to  see  things  the  bettci*, 

And  bought  a  play-bill,  though  I  knew  not  a  letter. 

But  the  crowd  was  so  great,  and  the  players  so  funny, 

I  laugh’d  more,  I’m  sure,  tlian  the  worth  of  my  money; 
But  the  boys  went  all  mad,  and  I  maddest  of  any, 
When  all  the  musicians  play’d  Dennis  Delany. 

With  their  whack  about,  &c. 

Donald.  She  be  a  very  nonsensical  bhaist  of  a  song, 
and  not  half  so  good  as  a  fine  Scottish  song.  There  is 
not  a  little  girl  in  all  my  native  country  of  Assint,  who 
will  not  pe  mhaking  a  bettermost  song  tail  tat  whenever 
she  pe  coing  into  Ihove. 

Collins.  ’Pon  my  shoul  and  body,  but  you  are  out  of 
your  reckoning  there,  old  buckeen  !  for  there  never 
was  a  man  or  maid  among  you  all  could  make  a  song 
with  .Mr  Paddy  Whack. 

Nancy.  I’ll  wager  our  ain  little  Jeannie  there  has 
made  as  good  a  sang  sin’  she  fell  in  love  as  ony  in  a’  Ire¬ 
land. 

Doiutld.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  She  would  be  liking  to  hear 
it,  just  to  put  town  te  Erisher  wit  his  erhaund  songs, 
ha,  ha,  ha  !  She  would  pe  liking  very  great  to  hear  it. 
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Jean  siugs* 

1. 

There’s  a  bonny  bonny  laddie  that  I  ken  o* ! 

There’s  a  bonny  bonny  laddie  that  I  ken  o* ! 

And  although  he  be  but  young, 

He  has  a  sweet  wooing  tongue, 

The  bonny  bonny  laddie  that  I  ken  o’ ! 

2. 

He  has  waled  me  for  his  ain,  an’  I  trow  him,  O  ! 

For  it’s  needless  to  deny  that  I  loe  him,  O  ! 

When  I  see  his  face  come  ben, 

Than  a’  the  lads  I  ken, 

I  think  them  sae  far  far  below  him,  O  ! 

3. 

There  is  Annie,  the  demure  cunning  fairy,  O  ! 

Our  Nancy,  an*  Burn’s  bonny  Mary,  O  ! 

They  may  set  their  caps  at  him, 

A  n*  greet  till  they  gae  blin’. 

But  his  love  frae  his  Jean  will  never  vary,  O  ! 

4. 

He’ll  come  to  me  at  e’en  though  he’s  weary,  O  ! 

An’  the  way  be  baith  darksome  an’  eiry,  O  ! 

An’  he’ll  tirl  at  the  pin. 

An*  cry,  “  Jeannie,  let  me  in. 

For  my  bosom  it  burns  to  be  near  ye,  O  !  ” 

5. 

He’s  a  queer  bonny  laddie  that  I  ken  o’ ! 

He’s  a  dear  bonny  laddie  that  1  ken  o*  ! 

For  he’ll  tak  me  on  his  knee. 

An’  he’ll  reave  a  kiss  frae  me. 

The  bonny  bonny  laddie  that  I  ken  o’ ! 

Wat,  Gude  forgie  us,  on  o’  kissing  again  !  Mo  thing 
do  they  think  about,  frae  morning  till  night,  I  believe, 
thae  lasses,  but  kiss~-kissing  !  Shame  fa’  me  gin  ever 
I  heard  aught  like  it ! 

Nancy,  Wat,  what  was  your  sang  about  ? 

Wat,  Hem  ! — I  maun  away  see  what  ihae  plaguit 
beasts  are  doing. 

Ornncs,  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  n 

Donald,  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  te  Erisher  pe  peat  creat  much 
by  a  cailiag 

Shepherd  (behind  the  ceiling,)  Ve  hae  done  verra 
weel  for  ae  night,  bairns,  an’  ye  may  gie  ower  now 
when  you  like,  tor  my  sheet’s  filled  up,  an’  I  hae  down 
every  word  that  you  have  either  said  or  sung.  What  are 
ye  feared  for  ? — an’  what  are  ye  skirling  at  ?  Tell  tale 
about  the  next  week,  and  whoever  tells  the  best  ane,  n)y 
friend  Harry  and  1  will  baith  gie  a  good  fairing  to. 

I 

THE  TIGER’S  CAVE. 

AN  ADVENTURE  AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF 

QUITO- 

(Translated  from  the  Danish  of  Elmquisty  and  the  Ger^ 

man  of  During^  by  one  of  the  Authors  of  the  Odd 

Volume^''’*  Tales  and  Legendsf*  ^c.) 

On  leaving  the  Indian  village,  we  continued  to  wind 
round  Chimborasso's  wide  base;  but  its  snow-crowned 
head  no  longer  shone  above  us  in  clear  brilliancy,  for 
a  dense  fog  was  gathering  gradually  around  it.  Our 
guides  looked  anxiously  towards  it,  and  announced  their 
apprehensions  of  a  violent  storm.  We  soon  found  that 
their  fears  were  well-founded.  The  fog  rapidly  covered 
and  obscured  the  whole  of  the  mountain  ;  the  atmos¬ 
phere  was  suffocating,  and  yet  so  humid  that  the  steel 
work  of  our  watches  was  covered  with  rust,  and  the 
watches  stopu  The  river  beside  which  we  were  travel¬ 


ling  rushed  down  with  still  greater  impetuosity ;  and 
from  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  which  lay  on  the  left  of 
our  path,  were  suddenly  precipitated  small  rivulets 
that  bore  the  roots  of  trees,  and  innumerable  serpents 
along  with  them.  These  rivulets  often  came  down  so 
suddenly  and  violently  that  we  had  great  difficulty  in 
preserving  our  footing.  The  thunder  at  length  began  to 
roll,  and  resounded  through  the  mountainous  passes 
with  the  most  terrific  grandeur.  Then  came  the  vivid 
lightning, — flash  following  flash — above,  around,  be¬ 
neath, — everywhere  a  sea  of  fire.  We  sought  a  momen¬ 
tary  shelter  in  a  cleft  of  the  rocks,  whilst  one  of  our 
guides  hastened  forward  to  seek  a  more  secure  asylum. 
In  a  short  time  he  returned,  and  informed  us  that  he 
had  discovered  a  spacious  cavern,  which  would  afford  us 
sufficient  protection  from  the  elements.  We  proceeded 
thither  immediately,  and,  with  great  difficulty,  and  not  a 
little  danger,  at  last  got  into  it. 

The  noise  and  raging  of  the  storm  continued  with  so 
much  violence,  that  we  could  not  hear  the  sound  of  our 
own  voices.  I  had  placed  myself  near  the  entrance  of 
the  cave,  and  could  observe,  through  the  opening,  which 
was  straight  and  narrow,  the  singular  scene  without. 
The  highest  cedar  trees  were  struck  down,  or  bent  like 
reeds ;  monkeys  and  parrots  lay  strewed  upon  the 
ground,  killed  by  the  falling  branches ;  the  water  had 
collected  in  the  path  we  had  just  passed,  and  hurried 
along  it  like  a  mountain  stream'.  From  every  thing  I 
saw  I  thought  it  extremely  probable  that  we  should  be 
obliged  to  pass  some  days  in  this  cavern.  When  the 
storm,  however,  had  somewhat  abated,  our  guides  ven¬ 
tured  out  in  order  to  ascertain  if  it  were  possible  to  con¬ 
tinue  our  journey.  The  cave  in  which  we  had  taken  re¬ 
fuge  was  so  extremely  dark,  that  if  w^e  moved  a  few 
paces  from  the  entrance,  we  could  not  see  an  inch  before 
us  ;  and  we  were  debating  as  to  the  propriety  of  leaving 
it  even  before  the  Indians  came  back,  when  we  suddenly 
heard  a  singular  groaning  or  growling  in  the  further  end 
of  the  cavern,  which  instantly  fixed  all  our  attention. 
Wharton  and  myself  listened  anxiously,  but  our  daring 
and  inconsiderate  young  friend  Lincoln,  together  with 
my  huntsman,  crept  about  upon  their  hands  and  knees, 
and  endeavoured  to  discover,  by  groping,  from  whence 
the  sound  proceeded.  They  had  not  advanced  far  into 
the  cavern  before  we  heard  them  utter  an  exclamation 
of  surprise  ;  and  they  returned  to  us,  each  carrying  in 
his  arms  an  animal  singularly  marked,  and  about  the 
size  of  a  cat,  seemingly  of  great  strength  and  power, 
and  furnished  with  immense  fangs.  The  eyes  were  of  a 
green  colour ;  strong  claws  were  upon  their  feet ;  and  a 
blood-red  tongue  hung  out  of  their  mouths.  Wharton 
had  scarcely  glanced  at  them  when  he  exclaimed  in  con¬ 
sternation,  Good  God  !  we  have  come  into  the  den  of 
a  He  was  interrupted  by  a  fearful  cry  of  dis¬ 

may  from  our  guides,  who  came  rushing  precipitately 
towards  us,  calling  out,  A  tiger  !  a  tiger!”  and  at 
the  same  time,  witn  extraordinary  rapidity,  they  climbed 
up  a  cedar  tree  which  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave, 
and  bid  themselves  among  the  branches. 

After  the  first  sensation  of  horror  and  surprise,  which 
rendered  me  motionless  for  a  moment,  had  subsided, 

I  grasped  my  fire-arms.  Wharton  had  already  regained 
his  composure  and  self-possession  ;  and  he  called  to  us 
to  assist  him  instantly  in  blocking  up  the  mouth  ot  the 
cave  with  an  immense  stone  which  fortunately  lay  near 
it.  The  sense  of  approaching  danger  augmented  our 
strength  ;  for  we  now  distinctly  heard  the  growl  of  the 
ferocious  animal,  and  we  were  lost  beyond  redemption 
if  it  reached  the  entrance  before  we  could  get  it  closed. 
Ere  this  was  done,  we  could  distinctly  see  the  tigtr 
bounding  towards  the  spot,  and  stooping  in  order  tp  creep 
into  his  den  by  the  narrow  opening.  At  this  fear  u 
moment,  our  exertions  were  successful,  and  the 
stone  kept  the  wild  beast  at  bay.  There  was  a  snia 
open  space,  however,  left  between  the  top  of  the  en*  i 
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trance  and  the  stone,  through  which  we  could  see  the 
head  of  the  animal,  illuminated  by  its  glowing  eyes, 
which  it  rolled,  glaring  with  fury  upon  us.  Its  fright¬ 
ful  roaring,  too,  penetrated  to  the  depths  of  the  cavern, 
and  was  answered  by  the  hoarsa  growling  of  the  cubs, 
which  Lincoln  and  Frank  had  now  tossed  from  them. 
Our  ferocious  enemy  attempted  first  to  remove  the  stone 
with  his  powerful  claws,  and  then  to  push  it  with  his 
head  from  its  place  ;  and[these  efforts,  proving  abortive, 
served  only  to  increase  his  wrath.  He  uttered  a  tremen¬ 
dous,  heart-piercing  howl,  and  his  flaming  eyes  darted 
light  into  the  darkness  of  our  retreat. 

“Now  is  the  time  to  fire  at  him,”  said  Wharton,  with 
his  usual  calmness ;  ‘‘aim  at  his  eyes  ;  the  ball  will  go 
through  his  brain,  and  we  shall  then  have  a  chance  to 
get  rid  of  him.” 

Frank  seized  his  double-barrelled  gun,  and  Lincoln  his 
pistols.  The  former  placed  the  muzzle  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  tiger,  and  Lincoln  did  the  same.  At  Whar¬ 
ton’s  command,  they  both  drew  the  triggers  at  the  same 
moment;  but  no  shot  followed.  The  tiger,  who  seemed 
aware  that  the  flash  indicated  an  attack  upon  him,  sprang 
growling  from  the  entrance;  but,  feeling  himself  unhurt, 
immediately  turned  back  again,  and  stationed  himself 
in  his  former  place.  The  powder  in  both  pieces  was 
wet ;  they  therefore  proceeded  to  draw  the  useless  load¬ 
ing,  whilst  Wharton  and  myself  hastened  to  seek  our 
powder  flask.  It  was  so  extremely  dark,  that  we  were 
obliged  to  grope  about  the  cave  ;  and  at  last,  coming  in 
contact  with  the  cubs,  we  heard  a  rustling  noise,  as  if 
they  were  playing  with  some  metal  substance,  which  we 
soon  discovered  was  the  canister  we  were  looking  for. 
Ablest  unfortunately,  however,  the  animals  had  pushed 
off  the  lid  with  their  claws,  and  the  powder  had  been 
strewed  over  the  damp  earth,  and  rendered  entirely  use¬ 
less.  This  horrible  discovery  excited  the  greatest  con¬ 
sternation. 

“All  is  now  over,”  said  Wharton;  “we  have  only 
now  to  choose  whether  we  shall  die  of  hunger,  together 
with  these  animals  who  are  shut  up  along  with  us,  or 

open  the  entrance  to  the  blood-thirsty  monster  without _ 

and  so  make  a  quicker  end  of  the  matter.” 

So  saying,  he  placed  himself  close  beside  the  stone 
which,  for  the  moment,  defended  us,  and  looked  un¬ 
dauntedly  upon  the  lightning  eyes  of  the  tiger.  Lin¬ 
coln  raved  and  swore  ;  and  Frank  took  a  piece  of  strong 
cord  from  his  pocket,  and  hastened  to  the  farther  end  of 
the  cave — I  knew  not  with  wha:  design.  We  soon, 
however,  heard  a  low,  stifled  groaning ;  and  the  tiger,  who 
had  heard  it  also,  became  more  restless  and  disturbed 
than  ever!  He  went  backwards  and  forwards  before 
the  entrance  of  the  cave  in  the  most  wild  and  impetuous 
manner — then  stood  still,  and,  stretching  out  his  neck  in 
the  direction  of  the  forest,  broke  forth  into  a  deafening 
howl.  Our  two  Indian  guides  took  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  discharge  several  arrows  from  the  tree. 
He  was  struck  more  than  once ;  but  the  light  weapons 
hounded  back  harmless  from  his  thick  skin.  At  length, 
however,  one  of  them  struck  him  near  the  eye,  and  the 
arrow  remained  sticking  in  the  wound.  He  now  broke 
anew  into  the  wildest  fury,  sprang  at  the  tree,  and  tore 
It  with  his  claws,  as  if  he  would  have  dragged  it  to  the 
gtound.  But  having  at  length  succeeded  in  getting  rid 
of  the  arrow,  he  became  more  calm,  and  laid  himself 
down  as  before  in  front  of  the  cave. 

I  rank  now  returned  from  the  lower  end  of  the  den, 
and  a  glance  showed  us  what  he  had  been  doing.  In 
each  hand,  and  dangling  from  the  end  of  a  string,  were 

®  two  cubs.  He  had  strangled  them ;  and  before  we 
jjere  aware  what  he  intended,  he  threw  them  through 

f  opening  to  the  tiger.  No  sooner  did  the  animal  per- 
them  than  he  gazed  earnestly  upon  them,  and  be- 
pn  to  examine  them  closely,  turning  them  cautiously 

om  aide  to  side.  As  soon  as  he  became  aware  that 
Were  dead,  he  uttered  so  piercing  a  howl  of  sorrow, 


that  we  were  obliged  to  put  our  hands  to  our  ears. 
When  I  upbraided  my  huntsman  for  the  cruel  action 
he  had  so  rashly  committed,  I  perceived,  by  his  blunt 
and  abrupt  answers,  that  he  also  had  lost  all  hope  of 
rescue  from  our  impending  fate,  and  that  under  these 
circumstances  the  ties  between  master  and  servant  were 
dissolved.  For  my  own  part,  without  knowing  why,  I 
could  not  help  believing  that  some  unexpected  assist¬ 
ance  would  yet  rescue  us  from  so  horrible  a  fate.  Alas  ! 
I  little  anticipated  the  sacrifice  that  my  rescue  was  to  cos  t. 

The  thunder  had  now  ceased,  and  the  storm  had 
sunk  to  a  gentle  gale ;  the  songs  of  birds  were  again 
heard  in  the  neighbouring  forest,  and  the  sunbeams 
sparkled  in  the  drops  that  hung  from  the  leaves.  We 
saw  through  the  aperture  how  all  nature  was  reviving 
after  the  wild  war  of  elements  which  had  so  recently 
taken  place ;  but  the  contrast  only  made  our  situation 
the  more  horrible.  We  were  in  a  grave  from  which 
there  was  no  deliverance ;  and  a  monster,  worse  than  the 
fabled  Cerberus,  kept  watch  over  us.  The  tiger  had 
laid  himself  down  beside  his  whelps.  He  was  a  beauti¬ 
ful  animal,  of  great  size  and  strength,  and  his  limbs 
being  stretched  out  at  their  full  length,  displayed  his 
immense  power  of  muscle.  A  double  row  of  great  teeth 
stood  far  enough  apart  to  show  his  large  red  tongue, 
from  which  the  white  foam  fell  in  large  drops.  All  at 
once  another  roar  was  heard  at  a  distance,  and  the  tiger 
immediately  rose  and  answered  it  with  a  mournful 
howl.  At  the  same  instant,  our  Indians  uttered  a 
shriek,  which  announced  that  some  new  danger  threat¬ 
ened  us.  A  few  moments  confirmed  our  worst  fears, 
for  another  tiger,  not  quite  so  large  as  the  former,  came 
rapidly  towards  the  spot  where  we  were. 

“  This  enemy  will  prove  more  cruel  than  the  other,” 
said  Wharton  ;  “  for  this  is  the  female,  and  she  knows 
no  pity  for  those  who  deprive  her  of  her  young.” 

The  howls  which  the  tigress  gave,  when  she  had  exa¬ 
mined  the  bodies  of  her  cubs,  surpassed  every  thing  of 
horrible  that  we  had  yet  heard ;  and  the  tiger  mingled 
his  mournful  cries  with  hers.  Suddenly  her  roaring  was 
lowered  to  a  hoarse  growding,  and  we  saw  her  anxiously 
stretch  out  her  head,  extend  her  wide  and  smoking  nos¬ 
trils,  and  look  as  if  she  were  determined  to  discover  im¬ 
mediately  the  murderers  of  her  young.  Her  eyes  quick- 
ly  fell  upon  us,  and  she  made  a  spring  forward  with  the 
intention  of  penetrating  to  our  place  of  refuge.  Per¬ 
haps  she  might  have  been  enabled,  by  her  immense 
strength,  to  push  away  the  stone,  had  we  not,  with  all 
our  united  power,  held  it  against  her.  \V’^hen  she  found 
that  all  her  efforts  were  fruitless,  she  approached  the 
tiger,  who  lay  stretched  out  beside  his  cubs,  and  he  rose 
and  joined  in  her  hollow  roarings.  They  stood  together 
for  a  few  moments,  as  if  in  consultation,  and  then  sud¬ 
denly  went  off  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  disappeared  from 
our  sight.  Their  howling  died  away  in  the  distance, 
and  then  entirely  ceased.  We  now  began  to  entertain 
better  hopes  of  our  condition;  but  Wharton  shook  his 
head — “  Do  not  flatter  yourselves,”  said  he,  “  with  the 
belief  that  these  animals  will  let  us  escape  out  of  their 
sight  till  they  have  had  their  revenge.  The  hours  we 
have  to  live  are  numbered.” 

Nevertheless,  there  still  appeared  a  chalice  of  our 
rescue,  for,  to  our  surprise,  we  saw  both  our  Indians 
standing  before  the  entrance,  and  heard  them  call  to  us 
to  seize  the  only  possibility  of  our  yet  saving  ourselves 
by  instant  flight,  for  that  the  tigers  had  only  gone 
round  the  height  to  seek  another  inlet  to  the  cave,  with 
which  they  were  no  doubt  acquainted.  In  the  greatest 
haste  the  stone  was  pushed  aside,  and  we  stept  forth  from 
what  we  had  considered  a  living  grave.  Wharton  was 
the  last  who  left  it ;  he  was  unwilling  to  lose  his  double- 
barrelled  gun,  and  stopped  to  take  it  up  :  the  rest  of  us 
thought  only  of  making  our  escape.  VV^e  now  heard 
once  more  the  roaring  of  the  tigers,  though  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  ;  and  following  the  example  of  our  guides,  we  pre- 
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cipitately  struck  into  a  side  path.  From  the  number  of 
roots  and  branches  of  trees  with  which  the  storm  had 
strewed  our  way,  and  the  slipperiness  of  the  road,  our 
flight  was  slow  and  difficult.  Wharton,  thousrh  an  ac¬ 
tive  seaman,  had  a  heavy  step,  and  had  great  difficulty 
in  keeping  pace  with  us,  and  we  were  often  obliged  to  i 
slacken  our  own  on  his  account. 

We  had  proceeded  thus  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  when  we  found  that  our  way  led  along  the  edge  of 
a  rocky  cliff,  with  innumerable  Assures.  We  had  just 
entered  upon  it,  when  suddenly  the  Indians,  who  were 
before  us,  uttered  one  of  their  piercing  shrieks,  and  we 
immediately  became  aware  that  thi  tigers  were  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  us.  Urged  by  despair,  W’e  rushed  towards  one 
of  the  breaks,  or  gulfs,  in  our  way,  over  which  was 
thrown  a  bridge  of  reeds,  that  sprang  up  and  down  at 
every  step,  and  could  be  trode  with  safety  by  the  light 
foot  of  the  Indians  alone.  Deep  in  the  hollow  below 
rushed  an  impetuous  stream,  and  a  thousand  pointed 
and  jagged  rocks  threatened  destruction  on  every  side. 
Lincoln,  my  huntsman,  and  myself,  passed  over  the 
chasm  in  safety  ;  but  Wharton  was  still  in  the  middle 
of  the  waving  bridge,  and  endeavouring  to  steady  him¬ 
self,  when  both  the  tigers  were  seen  lo  issue  from  the 
adjoining  forest ;  and  the  moment  they  descried  us,  they 
bounded  towards  us  with  dreadful  roarings.  iMean- 
while,  Wharton  had  nearly  gained  the  safe  side  of  the 
gulf,  and  we  were  all  clambering  up  the  rocky  cliff'  ex¬ 
cept  Lincoln,  who  remained  at  the  reedy  bridge  to  as¬ 
sist  his  friend  to  st:*p  upon  firm  ground.  ^Vharton,  I 
though  the  ferocious  animals  were  close  upon  him,  never 
lost  his  courage  or  presence  of  mind.  As  soon  as  he  had 
gained  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  he  knelt  down,  and  with  his 
sw'ord  divided  the  fastenings  by  which  the  bridge  was  at¬ 
tached  to  the  rock.  He  expected  that  an  effectual  barrier 
would  thus  be  put  to  the  farther  progress  of  our  pur¬ 
suers ;  but  he  was  mistaken,  for  he  had  scarcely  accom¬ 
plished  his  task,  when  the  tigress,  without  a  moment’s 
pause,  rushed  towards  the  chasm,  and  attempted  to 
bound  over  it.  It  was  a  fearful  sight  to  see  the  mighty 
animal  suspended,  for  a  moment,  in  the  air,  above  the 
abyss ;  but  the  scene  passed  like  a  flash  of  lightning. 
Her  strength  was  not  equal  to  the  distance  ;  she  fell  into 
the  gulf,  and  before  she  reached  the  bottom,  she  was 
torn  into  a  thousand  pieces  by  the  jagged  points  of  the 
rocks.  Her  fate  did  not  in  the  least  dismay  her  com¬ 
panion  ;  he  followed  her  with  an  immense  spring,  and 
reached  the  opposite  side,  but  only  with  his  fore  claws ; 
and  thus  he  clung  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  endea¬ 
vouring  to  gain  a  footing.  The  Indians  again  uttered 
a  wild  shriek,  as  if  all  hope  had  been  lost.  But  Whar¬ 
ton,  who  was  nearest  the  edge  of  the  rock,  advanced 
courageously  towards  the  tiger,  and  struck  his  sword 
into  the  animal’s  breast.  Lnraged  beyond  all  measure, 
the  wild  beast  collected  all  his  strength,  and  with  a  vio¬ 
lent  effort,  fixing  one  of  his  hind  legs  upon  the  edge  of 
the  cliff,  he  seized  Wharton  by  the  thigh.  That  heroic 
man  still  preserved  his  fortitude  ; — he  grasped  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  with  his  left  hand,  to  steady  and  support  him¬ 
self,  while  with  his  right  he  wrenched,  and  violently 
turned  the  sword  that  w'as  still  in  the  breast  of  the  tiger. 
All  this  was  tlic  work  of  an  instant.  'J'he  Indians, 
Frank,  and  myself,  hastened  to  his  assistance ;  but  Lin¬ 
coln,  who  was  already  at  Ids  side,  had  seized  \Fharton’s 
gun,  which  lay  near  upon  the  ground,  and  struck  so 
powerful  a  blow  with  the  butt  end  upon  the  head  of  the 
tiger,  that  the  animal,  stunned  and  overpowered,  let  go 
his  hold,  and  fell  back  into  the  abyss.  All  w’ould  have 
been  well  had  it  ended  thus ;  but  the  unfortunate  Lin¬ 
coln  had  not  calculated  upon  the  force  of  his  blow  ;  he 
s^ggered  forward,  reeled  upon  the  edge  of  the  preci¬ 
pice,  extended  his  hand  to  seize  upon  any  thing  to  save 
himsell^but  in  vain.  His  foot  slipped  ;  for  an  instant 
he  hovered  over  the  gulf,  and  then  was  plunged  into  it, 

I  to  rise  no  more  ! 


We  gave  vent  to  a  shriek  of  horror,  and  then  for  a 
few  minutes  there  was  a  dead  and  awful  silence.  When 
we  were  able  to  revert  to  our  own  condition,  I  found 
Wharton  fainting  upon  the  brink  of  the  precipice.  We 
examined  his  wound,  and  found  that  he  was  torn  in  a 
dreadful  manner,  and  the  blood  flowed  incessantly  from 
the  wide  and  deep  gash.  The  Indians  collected  some 
plants  and  herbs,  the  application  of  which  stopped  the 
bleeding ;  and  we  then  bound  up  the  mangled  limb, 
while  poor  Wharton  lay  perfectly  insensible.  His  breath,  i 
ing  was  thick  and  heavy,  and  his  pulse  beat  feverishly. 

It  was  now  evening,  and  we  were  obliged  to  resolve 
upon  passing  the  night  under  the  shelter  of  some  cleft 
in  the  rocks.  The  Indians  lighted  a  fire  to  keep  the 
wild  beasts  from  our  couch  ;  and,  having  gathered  some 
fruit,  I  partook  of  a  meal  that  was  the  most  sorrowful 
of  my  life.  No  sleep  visited  my  eyes  that  night.  I  sat 
at  Wharton’s  bed,  and  listened  to  his  deep  breathing. 

It  became  always  more  and  more  hard  and  deep,  and  his 
hand  grasped  violently,  as  if  in  convulsive  movements. 
His  consciousness  had  not  returned,  and  in  this  situa¬ 
tion  he  passed  the  whole  night.  In  the  morning,  the  In¬ 
dians  thought  it  would  be  best  to  bear  our  wounded 
friend  back  to  the  village  we  had  left  the  previous  day. 
They  plaited  some  strong  branches  together,  and  form¬ 
ed  a  bridge  to  repass  the  gulf.  It  was  a  mournful  pro¬ 
cession.  On  the  way  Wharton  suddenly  opened  his 
eyes,  but  instantly  closed  them  again,  and  lay  as  im¬ 
movable  as  before.  Towards  evening  we'  drew  near 
our  destination,  and  our  Indian  friends,  when  they  saw 
our  situation,  expressed  the  deepest  sympathy  ;  but  the 
whole  tribe  assembled  round  us,  and  uttered  piercing 
cries  of  grief,  when  they  learnt  poor  Lincoln’s  unhappy 
fate.  Yanna,  the  fair  maiden  whose  heart  he  had  won, 

I  burst  into  tears ;  and  her  brothers  hastened  away,  accom¬ 
panied  by  some  other  Indians,  in  search  of  the  body. 

I  remained  with  my  wounded  friend  ;  he  still  lay  appa- 
rently  insensible  to  every  thing  that  passed  around  him. 
Towards  morning  sleep  overpowered  me.  A  song  of 
lamentation  and  mourning  aroused  me.  It  was  the  In¬ 
dians  returning  with  Lincoln’s  body.  Yanna  was  at 
the  head  of  the  procession.  I  hastened  to  meet  them, 
but  was  glad  to  turn  back  again,  when  my  eyes  tell 
upon  the  torn  and  lifeless  body  of  our  young  companion. 
The  Indians  had  laid  him  upon  the  tigers*  skins,  which 
they  had  strewed  with  green  boughs  ;  and  they  now 
bore  him  to  the  burial-place  of  their  tribe.  Yanna  sa¬ 
crificed  on  his  tomb  the  most  beautiful  ornament  she 
possessed — her  long  black  hair— an  offering  upon  the 
I  grave  of  him  who  had  first  awakened  the  feelings  of 
I  tenderness  in  her  innocent  bosom. 

On  the  third  day,  as  I  sat  at  Wharton’s  bed,  he  sud-  | 
denly  moved  ;  he  raised  his  head,  and  opening  his 
eyes,  gazed  fixedly  upon  a  corner  of  the  room.  His 
countenance  changed  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner ; 
it  was  deadly  pale,  and  seemed  to  be  turning  to  marble. 

I  saw  that  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him.  All  is 
over,”  he  gasped  out,  while  his  looks  continued  fixed 
upon  the  same  spot.  There  it  stands  !”  and,  on  say-  j 

ing  these  words,  he  fell  back  and  died.  I 


A  NIGHT  SCENE  IN  IRELAND. 

1  I^t/  the  Editor  of  the  Inverness  Courier* 

!  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  the  imagination  even  of  a 
I  poet  to  paint  a  more  beautiful  landscape  than  that  wliic  j 
;  stretches  between  the  bay  of  Dundalk,  on  the  north-eas 
i  coast  of  Ireland,  and  the  deep  secluded  vale  of  Havens-  | 
I  dale.  The  characteristic  charms,  both  of  sott  an  o  , 
I  Alpine  scenery,  are  here  combined.  Woods  of  ^ 
j  riant  growth  and  foliage — vales  girdled  by  rocks  an  ^ 
]  ocean — the  wildness  and  sublimity  of  primitive  natur  >  ^ 
j  and  the  social  joy  and  fertility  of  inland  cultivation,  a  j 
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blended  together  in  careless  beanty  and  magnificence. 
On  the  east  rises  a  ridge  of  lofty  mountains,  their  sides 
covered  in  summer  with  blossomed  lieath,  furze,  and 
moss,  which  afford  shelter  for  abundance  of  game,  wild 
bees,  and  singing  birds,  besides  scenting  the  air  with  a 
peculiar  and  delightful  fragrance.  Numberless  rivulets 
burst  from  fissures  ih  the  rocks,  their  clear  waters  spark, 
ling  in  the  sun,  and  mingling  in  their  descent  with  the 
green  and  crimson  hues  of  the  various  plants  whicli  it 
is  the  business  and  delight  of  many  a  fair  hand  to 
gather  and  arrange.  Mineral  waters  also  abound  in  the 
valleys— sainted  wells,  canopied  by  rude  and  broken 
arches  of  stone,  and  shaded  by  solitary  fan-like  trees, 
where  at  sunrise  and  sunset  the  superstitious  peasantry 
still  repair,  to  partake  of  the  blessed  waters,  and  relate 
legends  of  miraculous  faith  and  power.  Scattered  along 
the  shores  and  hills,  numerous  cairns,  or  tumuli,  point 
out  the  graves  of  Ireland’s  ancient  warriors  ;  and  in 
many  of  the  secluded  pastoral  enclosures,  fragments  of 
old  halls  and  convents — ruined  walls  and  mouldering 
arches _ lend  interest  and  solemnity  to  the  wild  land¬ 

scape,  and  still  wilder  tale  and  ballad,  of  the  Irish  moun¬ 
tains. 

But  I  wander  from  my  tlieme.  Happening  one  even¬ 
ing  in  spring  to  be  traversing  the  hills  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  I  insensibly  rambled  on  till  I  had  gone  too  far 
to  retrace  my  steps  before  nightfall.  Knowing,  how¬ 
ever,  the  path  I  was  pursuing,  I  resolved  to  proceed  in 
the  direction  of  Carlingford  bay,  and,  reposing  for  the 
night  in  a  glen  at  no  great  distance,  return  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning.  The  moon  soon  rose  above  the  craggy 
tops  of  the  Morne  mountains,  six  miles  to  the  east  of 
that  on  which  I  stood,  and  I  perceived  that  the  inter¬ 
vening  glen  or  valley  was  tilled  with  a  huge  dense  f ’g, 
that,  spreading  in  the  uncertain  moonlight,  bore  no  in¬ 
apt  resemblance  to  a  wide  agitated  sea.  In  crossing 
these  mountains  at  night,  travellers  are  often  so  com¬ 
pletely  enveloped  in  the  mist,  that,  after  vainly  endea¬ 
vouring  to  make  their  way  over  bog  and  precipice,  they 
are  fain  to  take  shelter  in  some  nook  or  cavern,  till 
morning  dissipate  the  vapours.  Impressed  with  this 
fac",  and  seeing  a  light  issue  from  a  hut  at  no  great  dis¬ 
tance,  on  the  south  side  of  the  mountain,  I  determined 
to  take  refuge  under  its  roof,  rather  than  incur  the  pro¬ 
bable  risk  of  seeking  bettir  quarters  farther  onward. 
Diverging  from  the  beaten  track,  I  therefore  made  up 
to  the  spot;  but  before  reaching  it,  1  heard  the  moving 
accents  of  a  female  voice,  evidently  engaged  in  the  task 
of  wailing  or  lamentation.  I  rapped  gently  at  the  door. 
It  was  opened  by  an  old  woman,  bent  and  withered  by 
toil  and  age,  yet  retaining  a  keen  sparkling  glance,  and 
considerable  vivacity  in  her  demeanour.  She  was  evi¬ 
dently  a  true  denizen  of  the  mountains,  hale  and  cheer¬ 
ful,  in  spite  of  years  and  misfortune,  and  equally  alive 
to  mirth  and  sorrow.  The  latter,  however,  seemed  now 
to  be  the  predominant  feeling.  Making  known  to  the 
ancient  dame  the  circumstances  that  had  brought  me  to 
her  door,  I  solicited  shelter  for  the  night.  Shelter,” 
said  she,  with  the  true  indigenous  zest  and  cordiality — 

O  yes,  and  welcome  ;  but  it’s  no  place  for  any  one. 
The  man  of  the  house  is  dead,  and  his  poor  wife  is  here 
breaking  her  heart  for  him  ;  and  good  reason  she  has, 
for  it’s  himself  was  the  line  husband  to  her.” 

I  stooped  and  entered  the  cabin,  and,  at  one  glance, 
saw  that  the  sliadow  of  death  had  indeed  descended  on 
the  humble  cottage.  On  a  table,  in  the  midst  of  the 
house,  lay  the  corpse  of  a  tall  man,  covered  with  a  sheet, 
the  head  resting  on  a  bundle  of  straw,  partially  covered 
with  linen.  From  the  roof  were  hung  sheets  that  nearly  en¬ 
circled  the  table,  and  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  bed 
with  curtains.  Above  the  head  of  the  corpse  were  pin- 
ticd  some  paltry  prints  of  the  Nativity,  the  Flight  into 
*^gypt,  &c.,  and  the  difierent  corners  of  the  rude  tempo¬ 
rary  bier  were  decorated  with  ribands,  each  bunch  being 
j  formed  in  the  shape  of  a  cross.  From  this  touching 


display  of  funereal  poverty  and  finery,  I  turned  to  sur- 
vey  the  interior  of  the  cottage.  One  end  was  boarded  off 
for  keeping  the  potatoes,  and  in  the  other  was  a  hanging 
dresser^  containing  a  few  wooden  noggins  and  trenchers. 
Underneath  was  the  iron  pot,  the  peasant’s  sole  cooking 
utensil,  accompanied  by  a  red  earthen  pitcher  for  hold¬ 
ing  water.  Several  home-made  candles,  composed  of 
strings  of  tow  dipped  in  rosin,  were  suspended  from  the 
wall ;  and  two  of  them,  inserted  in  cleft  sticks,  served, 
with  the  aid  of  a  good  turf  fire,  to  illuminate  the  dwell¬ 
ing.  On  a  stool,  by  the  side  of  the  corpse,  sat  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  house,  a  stout  robust  woman,  apparently 
about  thirty  years  of  age.  She  rose  at  my  entr  mce,  and 
motioning  me  to  a  seat  near  the  lire,  resumed  her  for¬ 
mer  place.  The  old  woman  having  latched  ihe  door, 
also  approached  the  lire,  and,  sitting  down  in  a  corner, 
pulled  out  a  dhudeen^  or  pipe,  from  behind  a  large  stone 
which  served  for  a  hob,  and  began  smoking,  equally 
silent  and  sorrowful. 

After  a  short  pabse,  I  ventured  to  ask  if  there  were 
no  other  persons  to  be  at  the  wake,  w’hen  the  grandmo¬ 
ther  replied,  that  there  were  plenty  of  friends  and  cle- 
veens  too,  but  that  they  were  all  gone  to  buy  things  for 
the  wake  and  funeral.  I’ll  warrant,”  added  she,  we 
shall  have  a  good  wake,  for  poor  Larry  himself  was  the 
boy  that  was  never  backward  at  going  to  one;  and  I’ll 
go  bail  that  some  of  the  boys  from  the  Glen  will  come 
to  help  the  haste  with  the  car  up  the  mountain.” 

Tile  conjecture  was  soon  proved  to  be  correct,  for,  in 
a  few  moments,  the  noise  of  a  car  rattling  up  the  rocky 
path  that  led  to  the  cabin  announced  the  approach  of 
the  cavalcade  from  the  town.”  Their  arrival  was 
greeted  by  both  the  females  with  violent  clapping  of 
hands,  and  the  most  vociferous  screams — a  proceeding 
which,  I  afterwards  learnefl,  w^as  of  no  small  importance, 
for,  by  its  strict  observance,  it  is  believed  that  all  the 
relations  of  the  deceased  are  preserved,  for  at  least  twelve 
months,  from  a  calamity  similar  to  that  they  had  met  to 
deplore. 

The  party  liaving  reached  the  door,  two  stout  men 
entered,  one  bearing  a  keg  of  whisky,  and  the  other  a 
sack  filled  with  loaves  of  bread,  which  they  deposited  I 
in  a  corner  near  the  fire.  Two  others  then  brought  in 
a  large  basket,  containing  tea,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  pipes, 
with  the  deal  boards  of  which  the  coffin  was  to  be  made,  ] 
and  the  pall  with  which  it  was  to  be  covered.  A  bro-  * 
ther  of  the  deceased,  hight  Jack  IMacShane,”  now  ap- 
proached  the  fire,  and  saluting  me  with  a  low  bow,  said 
he  supposed  I  was  ‘‘  a  stranger  in  those  parts.”  I  an¬ 
swered  in  the  affirmative,  and  mentioned  that,  in  co¬ 
ming  over  the  mountain,  I  was  induced,  by  the  fog,  which 
he  must  have  seen  below,  to  solicit  shelter  fur  the  night. 

‘‘  Then  you  are  heartily  welcome,”  said  the  warm-heart¬ 
ed  Irishman;  ‘^and  if  you  don’t  like  to  stop  at  the 
wake,  one  of  us  will  go  dowm  to  the  Glen  with  you  after 
supper.”  I  thanked  him  cordially  for  his  kind  offer  ; 
but,  my  curiosity  being  excited  to  witness  a  genuine  un¬ 
sophisticated  Irish  w'ake,  expressed  my  dedre  to  remain 
and  be  present  at  the  ceremony. 

The  scene  now  took  a  different  turn.  The  handy  lads 
of  the  Glen,  rnaugre  the  presence  of  the  still  cold  corpse, 
which  haunted  me  like  a  spell,  were  evidently  ripe  for 
mirth  and  good  fellowship ;  the  old  grandmother  seemed 
nothing  loath — and  Molchy  IMurphy,  the  widow,  looked 
up  and  smiled  through  her  tears.  VVe,  good  Protestants, 
are  taught  in  infancy  to  believe  that  every  sign  of  re¬ 
joicing  evinced  on  Christmas  day  is  another  pang  planted 
in  the  breast  of  the  great  enemy  of  mankind ;  and  our 
mercurial  neighbours  of  the  green  isle  ”  seem  to  think, 
that  every  burst  of  merriment  at  a  wake  is  another  m?  rk 
of  respect  paid  to  the  manes  of  the  deceased.  Both 
traditions  are  no  doubt  equally  fallacious,  and  neither  is 
much  to  be  lauded ;  but  we  may  weli  pardon  the  poor 
oppressed  Irish  peasantry,  if  their  mirth  and  sadness  be 
closely  intermingled,  and  change  as  fast  as  the  lights  j 
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and  shadows  that  cross  each  other  on  their  sunny  moun¬ 
tains. 

Arrah,  Sheelah  Murphy !”  exclaimed  a  “tight  boy,” 
named  Bryan  Rooney,  “  I  wish  you  would  make  us  a 
bit  of  Afaste.  There’s  plenty  of  good  tea,  white  bread, 
and  whisky  in  the  house,  and  there’s  not  another  woman 
in  the  barony  that  can  do  it  better  than  yourself,  when 
you  have  got  the  things  to  do  it  whh.” 

‘‘  Good  luck  to  you,  Bryan,”  rejoined  the  old  woman, 
touched  with  his  courtier-like  language,  “  you’ve  got  a 
tongue  would  wile  the  bird  off  the  tree — many  is  the 
sore  heart  you  have  made — and  she  instantly  set  to  the 
work  of  preparation.  A  rousing  turf-fire  was  speedily 
blazing  on  the  hearth,  aided  by  the  active  exertions  of 
the  aforesaid  Bryan,  who  blew  it  sedulously  with  his 
hat ;  and  the  iron  pot,  which  was  to  serve  in  the  double 
capacity  of  kettle  and  tea-pot,  being  filled  with  water, 
was  in  a  few  moments  singing  like  a  Untie  in  “the  leafy 
woods  of  June.”  The  widow  then  brought  forward  a 
box  in  which  she  kept  her  cloak  and  Sunday  gown, 
and,  placing  itin  the  most  advantageous  situation  to  serve 
for  a  tabic,  ordered  the  noggins  to  be  got  in  requisition 
for  the  guests.  Sheelah,  the  grandmother,  having  per¬ 
formed  this  necessary  service,  measured  out  the  tea  with 
a  horn  spoon  into  the  pot,  and  then  cut  up  two  loaves 
into  slices,  each  (to  borrow  a  simile  of  Jack  MaeShane’s) 
being  about  the  dimensions  of  “  a  smoothing-iron.” 
Whatever  may  be  urged  by  strong-nerved  philosophers 
against  the  cups  that  cheer  but  not  inebriate,”  the 
company  at  widow  Murphy’s  seemed  by  no  means  tc 
recognise  the  force  of  their  arguments.  Noggin  after 
noggin  was  emptied  and  replenished ;  and  if  the  mode 
in  which  the  beverage  was  prepared  did  not  tend  to  im¬ 
prove  its  flavour,  it  had  the  effect  of  augmenting  its 
strength,  and  keeping  it  equal  to  the  last.  After  the 
“  tea-tackle”  (as  Cobbett  says)  was  removed,  a  more  ge¬ 
nial  and  inspiring  liquid  was  introduced.  The  whisky- 
keg  was  placed  on  a  stone  by  the  fire-side,  and  Sheelah 
having  extracted  a  peg  from  one  end,  drew  off  a  quan¬ 
tity  in  the  pitcher,  and  handed  it  over  to  Jack  iMac- 
Shane.  Jack  filled  out  a  bumper  in  a  horn,  and,  lift¬ 
ing  up  his  eyes,  drank  very  devoutly — Here’s  God  rest 
the  soul  of  the  poor  man  under  ftoorc?” — a  sentiment 
which  called  forth  a  hearty  “  amen  ”  from  all  the  as¬ 
sembled  mourners.  Each  having  pledged  a  libation  to 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  deceased,  the  company  all 
sat  down,  some  on  stools,  and  the  rest  on  stones  brought 
in  for  the  purpose,  and  indulged  for  some  time  in  the  si¬ 
lent  unsocial  luxury  of  smoking.  In  the  meantime,  the 
cottage  kept  filling  with  young  people  from  the  Glen ; 
and  a  sort  of  table  was  raised  at  the  foot  of  the  corpse, 
on  which  were  placed  nearly  a  dozen  of  lighted  candles. 

This  preliminary  being  over,  the  women  began  the 
keen,  or  wail  over  the  dead,  and  if  the  mirth  of  the  com¬ 
pany  had  formerly  been  abrupt  and  simultaneous,  their 
grief  seemed  now  to  be  as  general,  unstudied,  and  sin¬ 
cere.  The  females  wept  outright,  while  the  most 
hardy  countenances  among  the  men  were  bedewed  with 
tears  which  they  vainly  strove  to  hide.  I  afterwards 
learned,  that  in  this  wild  untutored  chant  were  recapi¬ 
tulated  all  the  manly  actions  achieved  by  the  deceased 
— his  dexterity  at  wrestling,  bullet-throwing,  putting 
the  stone,  dancing,  and  leaping  ;  and  it  concluded  with 
reflections  on  the  fbrlorn  state  of  his  disconsolate  widow, 
and  the  grief  of  his  mother  and  friends.  A  noble  poet, 
whose  lines  may  be  truly  termed  “  mottoes  of  the  heart,” 
has  said, 

There  is  a  tear  for  all  that  die, 

A  mourner  o’er  the  humblest  grave ; 

and  it  seemed  to  me  that  among  these  rude,  illiterate 
Iri^h  peasants,  there  was  more  of  the  fervour  and  earnest¬ 
ness  of  genuine  heartfelt  sorrow  than  I  had  ever  pre¬ 
viously  witnessed.  When  the  feelings  are  allowed  to 
expand  without  check  or  control,  to  grow  with  the 


growth  and  strengthen  with  the  strength,  they  attain  a 
power,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  that  is  as  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  dwarfish  conceptions  of  ordinary  life 
as  the  wild  unpruned  grandeur  of  an  American  forest  is 
different  from  the  trim  parterre  or  nicely  cultivated  gar. 
den.  Hence  those  occasional  bursts  of  humour,  pathos 
tenderness,  and  imagination,  which  surprise  us  in  the 
lowest  Irish  ;  and  hence  those  frightful  atrocities  which 
ever  and  anon  astound  us,  showing  that  the  depths  of 
human  depravity  can  be  sounded  by  no  moral  plummet 
line,  for 

In  the  lowest  deeps  there  is  a  lower  still. 

One  extreme,  however,  generally  begets  another.  The 
love  of  mirth  is  fully  as  strong,  and  much  more  lasting, 
with  the  Irish,  than  the  love  of  sorrow.  Accordingly,  in 
our  humble  party,  the  women  soon  wiped  their  eyes,  and 
the  men  filled  their  pipes,  and  a  young  man  rose  and  pro¬ 
posed  that  they  should  begin  a  play  to  banish  sleep  and 
sorrow.  The  proposal  was  hailed  with  acclamation  ; 
and  after  a  brief  pause  of  deliberation,  it  was  agreed  that 
they  should  enact  the  Priest  and  Clerk,  ^and  marry  all  the 
young  people  present !  A  stool  w'as  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  and  Bryan  Rooney  (who  happened  to  have 
a  rusty  black  silk  handkerchief  about  his  neck)  was 
unanimously  elected  Priest.  Having  chosen  a  young 
man  for  Clerk,  the  two  furnished  themselves  each  with 
an  apron,  which  they  twisted  up  like  a  rope.  The  cere¬ 
mony  commenced  with  the  Priest  calling  out,  “  You, 
Burny  Gallagher  in  the  corner  there !  come  out  and  get 
a  wife  for  yourself.”  Barny  seemed  as  loath  to  enter  into 
the  holy  and  happy  state  as  Mr  Malthus  himself  could 
have  wished ;  whereupon  the  Clerk  made  up  to  him, 
basting  him  soundly,  the  Priest  at  the  same  time  laying 
about  the  shoulders  of  his  functionary,  and  ordering 
him  to  “  do  his  duty.”  Thus  admonished,  Barny  was 
fain  to  cry  quarter,  and  comply  with  the  rule  of  the 
game.  Being  placed  on  the  stool,  he  was  asked,  “  M’^hich 
of  those  pretty  girls  (and  some  of  them  were  really 
pretty)  he  would  choose  for  his  wife  ?” — “  Commend 
j  me  to  Nanny  O’Neill,”  said  Barny,  casting  a  glance 
[  towards  a  fair-haired  damsel,  who  stood  half  concealed 
i  behind  the  group.  Nanny  threw  her  apron  over  her 
!  face  lest  she  should  be  seen  by  the  Priest ;  but  her  mo- 
j  desty  was  of  no  avail,  for  the  Clerk,  perceiving  where 
j  Barny’s  eyes  were  fixed,  handed  his  blushing  partner 
from  amidst  a  crowd  of  tittering  fair  ones,  who  envied 
Nanny  her  choice  by  such  a  clane  likely  boy  as  Barny, 
and  seated  heron  the  matrimonial  stool.  Barny  Gallagh¬ 
er  then  saluted  his  betrothed  with  all  the  gallantry  of  a 
cavalier  serventc^  and  moved  off  to  a  part  of  the  house 
appropriated  for  the  reception  of  the  married  pairs. 
Nanny  selected  the  young  man  with  whom  the  cere¬ 
mony  was  next  to  be  repeated,  and  then  joined  her  part¬ 
ner,  interchanging  with  him  those  words  and  glances 
which  Burns,  who  was  deeply  read  in  such  matters, 
says,  constitute 

Heartfelt  raptures,  bliss  beyond  compare. 

In  this  manner  Widow  Murphy’s  youthful  visitors  w'ere 
all  united,  and  seated  round  the  walls.  The  Priest’s  oc¬ 
cupation  being  gone,  he  sat  down  himself  on  the  stool, 
and  sent  round  his  Clerk  with  a  trencher  to  each  of  the 
girls,  to  demand  his  marriage  fees.  These  were  taken 
in  pledges,  afterwards  to  be  released,  on  condition  that 
the  bride  or  her  betrothed  should  sing  a  song  or  tell  a 
tale.  The  pledges  consisted  of  scissors,  pincushions, 
thimbles,  &c. ;  and  as  each  was  held  up,  the  partner  of 
the  fair  owmer  piqued  himself  too  much  on  his  smart¬ 
ness”  to  allow  the  pledge  to  be  forfeited. 

I  The  tales  and  songs  seemed  all  to  be  inspired  by  the 
I  genius  loci^  which  had  not  disdained  to  shed  its  sooth- 
i  ing  and  cheering  influence  on  the  lowliest  scenes  or 
I  humble  life.  Feats  of  superhuman  strength  and  dex- 
i  terity — the  combats  of  rival  giants— and  the  spells  and 
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enchantments  of  fairies  and  witches,  formed  the  staple 
themes  of  these  unambitious  representations,  some  of 
which  were  of  a  highly  humorous  and  dramatic  cast, 
worthy  the  collection  of  a  Crofton  Croker. 

The  night  was  wholly  spent  ere  the  pledges  were  all 
redeemed,  and  the  dappled  dawn”  had  streaked  the 
east,  ere  the  party  thought  of  separating.  The  wake 
was  concluded  with  another  wail  somewhat  similar  to 
the  first,  after  which  the  party  took  leave  of  the  widow 
and  her  aged  relative,  and  departed  in  a  body  for  the 
Glen.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  offered  some  pecuniary  com¬ 
pensation  to  my  humble  entertainers.  The  offer  was 
gently  but  firmly  resisted,  and  we  therefore  parted  with 
mutual  prayers  and  blessings,  measured  out  with  ful¬ 
ness  and  sincerity.  On  gaining  the  road,  I  found  the 
darkness  rapidly  vanishing;  the  outlines  of  the  Morne 
mountains  being  distinctly  visible,  though  the  loch  and 
valley  still  lay  under  an  almost  impenetrable  veil  of 
mist.  Early,  however,  as  was  the  hour,  the  ‘‘  busy  hum 
of  men”  ascended  up  the  steep ;  the  labourer  was  on 
the  moor — the  bay  was  crowded  with  boats,  some  ma¬ 
king  out  for  the  herring-fishing,  some  tracking  in  the 
bay,  and  others  dropping  along  the  loch.  The  tide  of 
life,  thought  I,  is  still  rolling  on — still  waking  the  pea¬ 
sant  to  his  daily  round  of  care — though  it  will  beat  no 
more  for  the  poor  Irish  Widow’s  son.  Strange  people  ; 
that  can  convert  their  deepest  griefs  into  sources  of  joy 
and  merriment ;  and  as  their  earthly  ties  drop  off,  make 
each  succeeding  bereavement  but  bind  them  closer  to 
their  surviving  co-mates  and  brothers”  of  the  soil  ! 


“  SPEAKING  OUT”  IN  CHURCH, 

By  the  Author  of  The  Traditions  of  Edinburgh^'^'^ 

A  MOST  amusing  instance  of  speaking  out  in  church 

occurred  some  years  ago  in  the  church  of _ .  The 

minister,  in  preaching  upon  the  story  of  Jonah,  uttered 
a  piece  of  declamatory  rhetoric  to  something  like  the 
following  effect : — And  what  sort  of  a  fish  was  it,  my 
brethren,  that  (iod  had  appointed  thus  to  execute  his 

holy  will  ?  Was  it  a  shark,  my  brethren  ?  No _ it 

could  not  be  a  shark  ;  for  God  could  never  have  ven¬ 
tured  the  person  of  his  beloved  prophet  amongst  the 
deadly  teeth  of  that  ravenous  fish.  What  fish  was  it, 
then,  my  brethren  ?  AV’^as  it  a  salmon,  think  ye  ?  Ah, 
no;  that  were  too  narrow  a  lodging.  There’s  no  ae 
salmon  i’  the  deepest  pule  o’  a’  Tweed  could  swallow  a 
man.  Hesides,  ye  ken,  it’s  m:dr  natural  for  men  to 
swallow  salmon,  than  salmon  to  swallow  men.  What, 
then,  was  it  ?  Was  it  a  sea  lion,  or  a  sea  horse,  or  a  sea 
dog,  or  the  great  rhinoceros  ?  Oh,  no  !  These  are  not 
^cripter  beasts  ava.  Ye’re  as  far  aff ’t  as  ever.  Which 
of  the  monsters  of  the  great  deep  was  it,  can  ye  tell 
— Here  an  old  spectacled  dame,  who  had  an  elee¬ 
mosynary  seat  on  the  pulpit-stair,  thinking  that  the 
minister  was  in  a  real  perplexity  about  the  name  of  the 
fish,  interrupted  him  with,  Hoot,  sir,  it  was  a  whale, 
ye  ken.” — Out  upon  ye,  you  graceless  wife  that  you 
’  cried  the  orator,  so  enraged,  as  almost  to  fly  out 

the  pulpit  at  her  ;  thus  to  take  the  word  out  of  the 
mouth  of  God’s  minister  !” 

Another  amusing  instance  of  a  similar  piece  of  in¬ 
decorum  occurred  at  Biggar.  It  must  be  well  known  to 
our  readers,  that  the  more  ignorant  and  zealous  congre¬ 
gations  of  the  Scottish  church,  in  common  with  those 
elonging  to  what  is  called  the.  Secession^  entertain  a 
'jsry  strong  prejudice  against  the  use  of  written  notes  in 
he  pulpit.  The  contempt  with  which  clergymen  are 
sometimes  treated  on  this  account  would  astonish  the 
meral  minds  of  our  English  neighbours.  In  one  case, 
^nich  has  come  within  our  knowledge,  this  contempt 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  occasion  a  speaking  out.  The 
^huiister  of  Biggar,  in  Lanarkshire,  whose  abilities,  what¬ 


ever  they  might  be,  were  held  in  the  utmost  scorn  on 
account  of  his  readings  was  one  day  concluding  his  dis¬ 
course,  as  an  old  woman  of  the  true  old  leaven  was  lea¬ 
ving  the  church.  He  closed  the  leaves  of  his  sermon 
and  those  of  the  Bible  at  the  same  time,  saying,  with 
emphasis,  intended  as  a  sort  of  clencher  to  his  argument, 
‘‘  I  add  no  more  Because  ye  canna  !”  cried  the  old 


woman. 


FINE  ARTS. 


THIRD  EXHIBITION  OF  PICTURES  AT  THE  SCOT¬ 
TISH  ACADEMY. 

{Second  Notice.) 

Passing  from  the  consideration  of  the  two  great  at¬ 
tractions  of  this  Exhibition,  we  turn  our  attention  first  to 
the  portraits.  This  is  not  because  we  have  any  undue 
admiration  of  this  branch  of  art ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
because,  having  rather  a  distaste  to  it,  we  wish  to  hurry 
them  over  in  the  first  place.  Portrait-painting  is  a  very 
useful  study  for  the  young  artist ;  and  the  vanity  of 
mankind  (particularly  in  our  own  dear  country)  will 
always  render  it  profitable ;  but  we  hold  it  a  dubious 
proof  of  any  man’s  qualifications  for  an  artist,  that,  ha¬ 
ving  mastered  the  technical  difficulties  of  his  art,  he 
rests  satisfied  with  being  a  mere  portrait-painter.  Por¬ 
trait-painting  holds  about  the  same  rank  in  art,  that 
i\Iemoirs  and  Biographical  Sketches  do  in  literature. 
Sometimes,  it  is  true,  it  catches  a  reflected  light  from 
its  subject,  or,  when  done  by  some  master-hand,  it  ac¬ 
quires  a  value  analogous  to  that  which  is  possessed  by 
Clarendon’s  masterly  Sketches  of  Character.  This, 
however,  is  the  utmost ;  and  it  is  but  a  bad  sign  of  the 
state  of  art  in  any  country,  when  portraits  are  the  only 
paintings  in  demand.  The  only  portraits  in  any  degree 
approaching  to  the  higher  class  in  the  Scottish  Acade¬ 
my  Exhibition  are,  that  of  Joseph,  by  Syme  (32),  of 
Bishop  Cameron,  by  G.  AYatson  (91),  and  of  a  Gen¬ 
tleman,  by  Graham  (58).  There  are  others  with  which, 
had  we  an  interest  in  the  individual,  we  might  wish  to 
deck  our  walls ; — but  this  is  a  very  qualified  praise. 

The  rest  of  the  pictures  in  the  Exhibition  consist  of 
domestic  scenes,  or  scenes  from  common  life ;  land¬ 
scapes  and  sea  pieces  ;  fruit  and  flower  pieces.  There 
is,  it  is  true,  one  adventurous  attempt — an  ^‘’Archime¬ 
des”— of  which  least  said  is  soonest  mended.”  Gf 
Linton’s  City  of  ancient  Greece,”  we  will  speak  along 
with  his  other  picture. 

Domestic  Scenes,  and  Scenes  from  Common 

Life _ It  would  be  a  vain  parade  of  learning  to  detail 

the  nature  of  this  class  of  paintings.  As  they  may  unite 
both  landscape  and  figure,  they  give  the  artist  a  wide 
field — the  hues  and  shades  of  earth,  air,  and  water ;  form, 
colouring,  grouping  of  figures,  and  expression.  Nor 
do  they  altogether  want  the  heightening  charms  of  asso¬ 
ciation,  of  which  the  more  largely  and  skilfully  the  art¬ 
ist  makes  use  the  better,  so  long  as  he  does  not  overstep, 
in  search  of  them,  the  limits  of  his  art ;  although  the 
nature  of  the  subject  necessarily  precludes  associations 
of  such  deep  and  engrossing  power  as  belong  to  the 
higher  walks  of  historical  painting. 

Alexander  Fraser  has  only  one  work  this  year,  “  The 
Tinker,”  (92,)  but  it  is  the  gem  of  the  Exhibition. 
The  individual  figures  are  all  characteristic,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  female  leaning  over  the  half-door, 
all  finely  finished.  The  outline  of  the  group  is  plea¬ 
sing,  and  the  persons  composing  it  are  naturally  and 
easily  connected— that  is,  we  see  at  once  how  they  come 
to  be  so  placed  together.  The  solid  figure  with  his  back 
turned  to  us,  half  sitting  on  the  handle  of  his  spade,  is 
conversing  with  the  tinker,  who,  with  outstretched  legs, 
has  been  sitting  repairing  a  pan,  but  at  the  moment 
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looks  up  archly  and  joyously,  with  his  beer  in  his  hand. 
The  linker’s  dog  has  nestled  close  to  his  feet  ;  and  be¬ 
hind  it  fit  two  chubby  children,  looking  gravely  and  in¬ 
terestedly  at  what  is  going  on.  The  young  woman 
leaning  over  the  door  fits  into  the  group  ;  and  all  the 
still-life  accompaniments  are  happily  disposed,  correctly 
and  pleasingly  coloured.  The  deep  shade  from  the 
houses  on  the  side  of  the  street,  not  introduced  into  the 
j  picture,  is  well  thrown  in  to  balance  the  group. 

The  next  picture,  in  point  of  merit  to  this,  is  ‘‘  A 
Polish  Jew,”  (102,)  by  S.  Drummond. 

William  Shiels  has  four  pictures  of  very  considerable 
merit.  His  grouping  is,  (except  in  “  The  Cadger,”) 
good  ;  his  animals  are  all  well  painted ;  his  light  and 
shade  happily  disposed ;  his  perspective  bold  and  true ; 
his  ground  colour  pleasing.  But  he  has  yet  to  study 
the  art  of  giving  a  true  flesh  colour— the  last  and  most 
difficult  task  that  an  artist  has  to  learn,  that  which  we 
least  seldom  see  mastered,  and  that  in  which  Dir  Shiels 
is  evidently  yet  to  seek.  Some  minor  deficiencies  we 
miglit  point  out — as,  for  example,  the  figure  with  the 
leather  apron  in  The  Cadger,”  which  either  has  no 
feet,  or  portentously  short  legs — and  one  or  two  others  ; 
but  this  is  a  captious  style  of  criticism  which  we  do  not 
much  affect. 

George  Harvey  is  an  artist  of  great  promise,  and  has 
already  made  considerable  progress  in  the  technical  de¬ 
tails  of  his  art ;  but,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  predomi¬ 
nating  yellow  of  h^’s  pictures,  he  must  lately  have  been 
suffering  from  the  jaundice.  His  shades  are  too  timid; 
he  docs  not  throv/  the  interior  of  his  buildings  sufficient¬ 
ly  back.  His  figures  are  repetitions  of  each  other,  and 
certainly  not  the  loveliest  objects  in  nature.  We  ought 
to  except  from  this  censure  the  old  man  in  the  Lost 
Child  Restored,”  (14C.) 

must  not  pass  over  unnoticed  The  New  Dress,” 
(101,)  by  the  modest  and  talented  Bonar,  •  We  could 
expatiate  at  length  on  its  merits,  but  the  numbers  both 
of  connoisseurs  and  naturalists  who  may  be  seen  enjoy¬ 
ing  it  every  day,  are  a  more  speaking  encomium  than 
any  that  we  could  pronounce.  Neither  should  Cosse’s 
Soldier  relating  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  still  less  W. 
Kidd’s  Careless  Husband,”  pass  unnoticed,  but  that 
our  limits  forbid  us. 

liAXDSCAPEs  AND  Sea-pieces _ The  landscapes  of 

J.  B.  Kidd  fall  most  in  the  eye,  both  from  their  number 
and  size.  This  artist  stuck  too  closely,  in  his  earlier  pro¬ 
ductions,  to  the  style  of  his  reverend  master — they  were 
clever,  but  too  much  of  the  imitator.  We  have  a 
specimen  of  this  stage  of  his  progress,  (No.  91,)  of  this 
year’s  Exhibition.  Even  yet  we  find,  in  the  general  ar¬ 
rangement  of  his  colours,  and  sometimes  (as  in  No.  114) 
in  the  forms  of  the  foliage,  traces  of  early  impressions. 
He  has,  however,  since  accustomed  himself  to  a  more 
original  handling,  and  not  only  gives  promise  of  future 
excellence,  but  has  already  done  much.  The  lightness 
and  transparency  of  the  aerial  hazj  in  the  background 
of  No.  43,  the  rich  sunshine  in  Nos.  114  and  151,  show 
that  he  is  not  only  possessed  of  an  eye  capable  of  the 
most  luxurious  impressions  of  external  nature,  but  also 
in  no  small  degree,  of  the  power  of  reproducing  them. 
At  the  same  time,  we  would  take  the  liberty  of  hinting 
to  him,  that  there  are  other  colours  in  nature  besides 
bright  green  in  the  foreground,  and  pale  blue  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  ;  as  also,  that  his  immense  clusters  of  tall  needle- 
like  hills  are  neither  true  to  nature  nor  beautiful  in 
themselves.  Of  all  his  pictures,  those  least  tinged  by 
his  mannerism  is,  ‘‘  Lake  in  Wales”  (13),  which  is  mel¬ 
lower  in  the  foreground,  and  less  intensely  blue  in  the 
distance,— -one  of  his  best  pictures ;  and  No.  244  incal¬ 
culably  his  worst. 

Proximos  illi  tamen  occiipavit 
Ewbaiik  hoiiores  ; 

that  is,  in  as  far  as  number  and  size  conjointly  are  con¬ 


cerned.  Our  old  friend’s  sea-pieces  are,  in  general,  wor¬ 
thy  of  him  ;  but  that  they  are  such  decided  repetitions 
of  what  he  has  given  us  before.  The  same  sky,  with 
swelling  glassy  waves  beneath  it,  over  which  mellow- 
tinted  boats  are  heaving — or  the  waveless  mirror  of  the 
sea,  broken  into  a  ripple  by  the  eternal  buoy,  with  build¬ 
ings  or  vessels  looming  dimly  through  a  dry  haze _ the 

materials  of  his  paintings  have  become  as  familiar  to  us 
as  our  alphabet.  The  most  original  is  the  shipwreck, 
a  painting  which  has  some  merits  and  many  defects. 
No.  215  looks  to  us  as  if  it  vrere  unfinished.  The  most 
pleasing,  in  our  estimation,  of  what  he  has  this  year  ex¬ 
hibited,  is  his  pleasing  little  Landscape”  (242). 

Crome,  of  Norwich,  has  several  paintings,  of  which 
his  moonlights  are  the  best.  Of  them,  the  “  Scene  be¬ 
tween  Delft  and  Rotterdam”  (90)  pleases  us  most.  Our 
only  objections  to  it  are,  that  the  moon  is  of  too  unsub¬ 
dued  a  white,  and  parhaps  the  whole  of  the  objects  too 
distinct.  In  100,  the  distance  of  the  moon  behind  the 
branch  of  a  tree  is  finely  brought  out,  and  the  shadow 
cast  by  the  boat  is  true  to  nature;  but  the  colours  are 
too  much  those  of  daylight.  This  charge  applies,  in 
some  measure,  to  194,  as  docs  that  of  too  much  distinct¬ 
ness  in  the  objects  to  the  whole  three. 

His  townsman,  Deane,  lias  also  several  pictures,  which 
indicate  considerable  talent — in  particular.  No.  103. 

Stark  has  one  picture  in  this  Exhibition,  which,  but 
for  one  fault,  and  that,  we  fear,  a  vital  one,  would  fully 
have  maintained  his  reputation.  On  one  side  we  have 
a  fine  group  of  trees,  on  the  other  we  have  a  still  finer 
vista  through  an  opening  in  the  forest ;  but  unfortunately 
these  two  parts  of  the  picture  are  so  constructed  that, 
from  no  standing  point,  can  we  catch  the  right  effect  of 
them  at  once.  Is  there  no  device  by  which  this  might 
be  amended  ?  for,  in  every  other  respect,  the  picture  is 
one  of  the  able  artist’s  happiest  efforts. 

W.  Linton  is  a  gentleman  in  whom  we  have  been 
very  much  disappointed.  His  paintings  make  line  en¬ 
gravings;  and  in  particular  w^e  have  seen  one,  which 
pleased  us  much,  of  the  Grecian  city,”  now  exhi¬ 
biting  here.  His  colouring  (to  say  nothing  of  the  way 
in  which  he  mixes  up  and  lays  on  his  colours)  is  the 
most  extraordinary  and  unnatural  that  can  well  be 
conceived.  His  view  in  the  island  of  Jersey  (137)  JS  a 
work  of  great  genius,  but  it  would  be  much  more  felt  in 
an  engraving,  which  could  give  all  that  is  good  of  it, 
without  the  painful  effects  of  his  false  colouring. 

Fruit  and  Flower-pieces. — Percy  Forster  has 
two  fruit-pieces  (79,  325),  which,  as  far  as  regards  the  in¬ 
dividual  fruit,  can  scarcely  be  surpassed.  The  truth  of 
the  colouring  and  the  transparency  are  alike  excellent. 
This  is,  liow’cver,  only  the  first  stnge  in  this  pleasing 
branch  of  the  art.  He  has  yet  to  learn  that  happy  and 
harmonious  disposition  and  arrangement  of  his  fruits, 
according  to  their  forms  and  colours,  of  which  Lance 
has  shown  himself  to  be  a  master,  (39.)  IMiss  Crome 
has  also  a  very  meritorious  fruit-piece,  (35.)  M  e  are 
not  aware  that  any  of  the  flower  paintings  merit  parti¬ 
cular  notice. 

It  is  very  provoking  that  these  artists  will  not  ac¬ 
commodate  their  works  to  our  classification.  There  is,  for 
example,  Roberts  :  his  Cathedral  (100)  belongs  to  none 
of  our  categories,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  we  have 
wellnigh  omitted  to  say  that  it  is  a  beautiful  painting, 

oil  c /» n  ../.al  *r  .Vin.  .irViirtli  ll  O  /JvluVllfS  in  lllC 

oth 
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and  his  Favourite  Puss”  (19),  might  have  been 
gathered  to  their  fathers  without  our  attestation  of  their 
merits ;  while  we  might  have  been  deprived,  on 
other  hand,  of  the  opportunity  of  quarrelling  with  the 
artist’s  eternal  pinky  clouds  in  the  first  of  these,  and  the 
cold  scrambling  background  in  the  second.  I 

Gentle  reader  !  we  have  now,  in  a  great  measure  ah-  . 
solved  our  duty  towards  (he  Scottish  Academy.  There  ; 
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are  many  paintings  in  it  which  we  have  passed  over  in 
silence,  because  we  had  nothing  to  say  in  their  fa¬ 
vour.  There  are  many  which  we  must  omit  at  pre- 


VUUl*  — .  --  y 

sent,  but  to  which,  as  they  are  really  deserving  of  notice, 
we  may  again  revert,  “  if  time  and  free  consent  be  yours 
to  give.”  We  have  only  one  more  remark  to  trouble 
you  with  at  present.  The  English  artists  have  come 
liberally  forward  to  assist  with  their  works  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  Scottish  Academy.  'We  rejoice  at  this  ;  the 
exhibition  of  the  works  of  strangers  has  a  natural  ten¬ 
dency  to  prevent  the  growth  of  mannerism,  and  a  scho¬ 
lastic  resemblance,  which  inevitably  springs  up  among 
a  small  number  of  artists.  At  the  same  time,  we  see  on 
the  v/alls  of  the  Scottish  Academy  some  most  inane 
daubs,  and  some  meretricious,  glaring  productions,  which 
have,  to  our  knowledge,  already  made  the  tour  of  half 
the  exhibitions  in  England,  and  have  now  been  sent  as 
a  pis^aller  to  Edinburgh.  As  such  productions  can 
neither  confer  additional  attractions  on  the  Exhibition, 
nor  improve  by  their  inspection  the  taste  of  artists  or  the 
public,  we  hope  that  none  such  will  be  exhibited  again. 


LETTERS  FROM  LONDON. 

No.  VIII. 

I  MIGHT  still  continue  to  repeat  that  the  Catholic 
question  is,  indeed,  Catholic^^ihe  general  theme  that 
swallows  up  every  other  as  of  secondary  interest ;  hut,  as 
your  own  proud  city  will  not  escape  controversy,  I  shall 
forbear  to  ‘^grieve  your  heart ’*  farther  with  a  subject 
that,  whatever  be  its  importance,  hath  a  lamentable  lack 
of  novelty.  There  is  a  solemn  stillness  in  the  literary 
world,  which  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  introductory 
to  great  events.  Tomorrov/  there  may  come  a  rush  upon 
the  booksellers  for  the  last  new  publication,  the  pledge  of 
genius  great  and  unexpected  ;  but  I  am  an  humble  wit¬ 
ness,  that  on  this  blessed  day,  devoted  to  St  Patrick  and 
the  second  reading  of  iMr  Peel’s  bill  for  the  relief  of  his 
dear  children,  public  curiosity,  like  the  author  of  i\lr 
Colburn’s  last,  ^‘preserves  the  strictest  incoa:nito,^'‘ 

You  already  know  that  Southey  is  busy  with  Bunyan 
the  brazier  of  Bedford,  (how  alliterative  our  vernacular 
is!) — his  poems  of  “  All  for  Love,”  and  ‘‘  The  Pil¬ 
grims  of  Compostella,”  are  also  about  to  be  ^‘cast  upon  the 
waters.”  All  for  Love”  is,  I  believe,  of  a  pious  vein, 
and  was  originally  intended  for  the  Keepsake — the 
Editor  of  which  Annual  proposed  to  have  it  scissored 
down  into  genteel  dimensions,  which  the  Laureate  re¬ 
fused  to  do,  and  leaving  a  weakling  in  its  stead,  depo¬ 
sited  it  with  his  alma  nutrix\  the  great  publishing  house 
in  Albemarle-street.  The  Pilgrims  of  Compostella” 
is  a  humorous  poem  concerning  a  certain  youth,  who, 
by  the  assistance  of  St  James,  spent  some  weeks  very 
pleasantly  suspended  from  a  gibbet,  a  miracle  attested 
by  a  pair  of  orthodox  fowl,  who,  to  confound  an  unbe¬ 
lieving  Alcade,  stepped  from  the  dish  on  w’hich  they 
lay  ready  roasted  for  dinner,  and  crew  conviction  in  the 
face  of  the  sceptical  magistrate. 

Reing  Lent,  liitle  can  be  expected  from  the  theatres 
save  Lenten  entertainment.”  There  are  dull  new  ^ 
plays,  old  oratorios  ill  produced,  sad  farces,  and  sleepy  I 
‘Operas.  One  of  the  latter,  called  The  Maid  of  Ju-  j 
^ah,”  is  under  process  of  playing  at  Covent  Garden.  ; 
The  story  is  taken  from  Ivanhoe  ;  and  the  romance  is  to 
something  more  agreeable  than  the  dialogue  and  mu- 
stc  of  the  new  piece.  An  opera,  however,  many  degrees 
Uiferior,  indeed  most  diabolically  bad,  lias  been  drawled 
through  for  a  night  or  two  at  Drury  Lane.  It  is  en¬ 
titled  The  Casket.”  Our  British  composers  have  fall¬ 
en  into  a  leaden  slumber,  and  the  trick  of  the  theatres 
t'ow  is,  to  get  some  puny  whipster”  to  fit  the  music 
such  men  as  3Iozart  and  Rossini  to  the  purposes  of 
medley,  called  an  opera,  for  which  songs  are  furnish¬ 


ed  by  an  aspiring  scene-shifter,  and  conversations  by  a 
caJLhoy,  VVhen  the  compound  is  perfect  in  its  ingre¬ 
dients,  it  is  divided  as  nearly  as  may  be  into  three 
equal  parts  by  the  critical  stage -manager,  who  presents 
it  in  this  state,  with  great  self-complacency,  to  the  nau¬ 
seating  palate  of  a  much-abused  public.  Of  such  is 
^  be  Casket,”  and  its  reception  has  been  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  deserts. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


THE  LOST  STAR. 

By  the  'Author  of  “  The  Opening  of  the  Sixth  Seai'^ 

The  once  bright  star ! — Where  is  that  star, 

That  sentinel  on  high  ; 

That  lamp,  which,  gleaming,  lay  afar 
L"pon  the  spangled  sky  ? 

O,  say,  ye  gems  of  heaven  !  O,  say, 

Where  is  your  sister  gone; 

To  what  dim  region  fled  away, 

That  bright  and  lovely  one  ? 

Hath  she  forgot  her  path  to  trace 
Through  ether’s  boundless  blue  ? 

Hath  she  forgot  her  dwelling-place 
In  the  vault  of  azure  hue  ? 

Homeless  and  desolate  is  she. 

The  wondering  worlds  among  ; 

Tell  me,  ye  forms  of  mystery. 

That  sail  heaven’s  sea  along  ? 

Perchance  her  fires  are  all  gone  out. 

And  she  is  dark  and  drear, 

Tost  masterless  upon  her  route, 

A  thing  of  dread  and  fear ; 

Upon  her  sunless  orb  no  ray — 

No  being  on  her  breast ; 

And  thus,  perchance,  she  speeds  away 
To  her  eternal  rest. 

Or  it  may  be,  that  He,  whose  voice 
First  bade  the  worlds  to  be. 

And  all  the  starry  realms  rejoice 
In  heavenly  harmony  ; 

Even  He,  i>erchance,  hath  will’il  that  all 
The  universe  shall  die, 

And  this  fair  star  the  first  to  fall— 

Prophetic  mystery  1 

She  is  gone  out !  she  is  gone  out  ! 

The  beautiful,  the  bright ; 

Fled  to  some  place  of  awe  and  doubt. 

Beyond  the  bounds  of  light. 

She  is  no  m(»re  !  she  is  no  more  !  — 

From  her  starry  statiim  riven  ; 

A  void  is  where  life  was  bef<»re— 

A  world  is  swept  from  heaven  ! 

E.  W.  C. 


TI3IE  AND  CHANGE. — TWO  SONNETS. 


One  balmy  night,  of  beauty,  and  of  joy, 

A  bright-eyed  maiden,  and  a  dark-hair ’d  boy, 

Stood  by  a  stream,  whose  small  wavtni,  iniirmuring  sweet, 
Broke  into  silver  ripples  at  their  feet, 
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And  whispering  nothings  to  the  drowsy  flowers, 

The  gentle  thing  beguiled  the  moonlight  hours 
Yet  not  more  fleetly  wimpled  it  away, 

Till  in  the  east  it  met  the  brightening  day. 

Than  did  the  thoughts  of  those  twin  hearts  that  night, 
Till,  like  the  stream,  they  too  dissolved  in  light, 

And  soft  as  music  from  an  unseen  lyre. 

Holy  as  sunshine  on  the  hamlet  spire. 

Joyous  as  Spring’s  first  smile  o’er  valley  wide. 

Moved,  look’d,  and  felt  that  boy  and  his  young  bride. 


11. 

Years  roll’d  away — years  long  in  life’s  brief  span— 

And  by  the  shore  there  stood  a  lonely  man— 

The  shore  of  the  great  ocean — and  its  foam 
Dash’d  on  him  unregarded.  Like  a  gnome 
That  loveth  not  the  light,  he  seem’d  to  be 
Concentred  in  his  own  dark  miseiy. 

Onward  into  the  future  never  more 
That  desolate  man  will  look ;  his  store 
Of  summer  sweets,  in  blejik  disorder  east. 

Lies  withering  on  the  desert  of  the  past.— 

There  is  a  stream  whose  melancholy  tone 
Finds  in  his  heart  an  echo  to  its  own  ; 

There  is  a  bright  eye  sunken,  cold,  and  dim. 

And  if  its  light  be  quench’d,  what  sun  dares  shine  on  him  ? 

H.  G.  B. 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETl  E  S. 


W  K  observe  that  Messrs  Blaekie,  Fullarton,  and  Co.  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  have  juf^t  published,  in  a  handsome  and  convenient  form, 
on  one  large  sheet,  a  Politieal  Scale  of  the  Globe,  translated  from 
the  Freneh  of  Adrian  Balbi.  This  scale  exhibits  the  general  sta¬ 
tistics  of  the  earth,  according  to  its  actual  political  divisions,  and 
j  the  most  recent  discoveries ;  and  presents,  in  one  comprehensive 
i  and  valuable  table,  a  view  of  the  surface  and  population,  the  re¬ 
venue  and  debt,  the  forces  by  land  and  sea,  the  classification  of 
the  inhabitants  according  to  religion  and  language,  the  reigning 
sovereign  or  chief  of  the  government,  with  the  epoch  of  his  acces¬ 
sion  and  of  his  minority,  the  religion  he  professes,  and  the  dynasty 
to  which  he  belongs,  the  population  Of  the  principal  towns,  the 
capital  of  each  state,  and  the  administrative  divisions  to  which  the 
others  belong,  of  all  the  States  of  Europe  and  America,  and  the 
principal  states  of  the  other  parts  of  the  world.  We  have  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  recommending  this  Table  to  general  attention,  for  we 
have  seldom  seen  so  much  information  condensed  into  so  small  a 
space. 

The  author  of  Pelham”  and  **  The  Disowned”  has  publish¬ 
ed  a  volume  of  poems  at  Paris,  which  are  favourably  spoken  of. 

A  novel,  from  the  pen  of  an  officer  in  the  Fourth  Dragoon 
Guards,  is  about  to  appear,  in  which,  we  understand,  the  exploits 
of  the  regiment  in  peace  and  war  will  be  revealed  to  the  curiosity 
of  the  reader. 

A  French  translation  of  Clapperton’s  Second  Expedition  has 
been  announced  at  Paris. 

Funeral  Sbrvicb  FOR  Lbo  XII. — In  the  17th  Number  of  the 
Literary  Journal,  we  presented  our  'readers  with  a  few  delinea¬ 
tions  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  late  Pope  Leo  the  12th  ;  and 
we  have  now  to  mention,  that  the  service  which  the  Church  of 
I  Rome  prescribes  for  the  peace  of  departed  souls,  took  place  on 
the  occasion  of  his  decease,  on  Thursday  the  12th  inst.  in  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  Chapel  here.  The  doors  were  opened  to  the  public  at 
half  past  ten,  and  as  all  persons  were  admitted  by  tickets,  which 
were  sold  at  a  small  sum,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  funds  of 
the  school  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  poor  Catholics,  a 
select  and  respectable  audience,  of  whom,  we  believe,  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  were  Protestants,  occupied  the  chapel.  The  side 
windows  being  darkened  with  black  cloth,  and  the  altar-piece 
covered  in  the  same  manner,  a  sombre  and  lugubrious  character 
was  given  to  the  interior  of  the  building,  which  the  tapers  and 
funeral  torches,  casting  their  light  over  the  white  cloth  and  em¬ 
blematic  figures  on  the  altar,  served  rather  to  increase  than  di¬ 
minish.  High  mass  was  performed  by  Bishop  Paterson,  assisted 
by  the  other  clergy,  and  the  usual  prayers  and  litanies  for  the 
souls  of  the  departetl  were  chanted  with  all  that  pomp  and  circum¬ 
stance  of  which  the  Catholic  church  knows  so  well  how  to  avail 
itself.  A  funeral  oration,  in  honour  of  the  deceased  Pope,  was 
delivered  with  considerable  emphasis,  by  one  of  the  attendant 
cl®W»  in  which  he  took  occasion  to  enlighten  his  hearers  by  ex- 

I  pounding  to  them  the  doctrines  of  his  church  regarding  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  prayers  for  the  dead.  His  arguments  were  drawn  from 


the  practice  of  the  Jews,  and  the  writings  of  some  of  the  earlv 
fathers,  with  the  collateral  proofs  of  such  doctrine  deduced  from 
what  Protestants  choose  to  designate  the  Apocryphal  Scriptures 
He  explained  that  we  were  to  pray  for  thase  who  were  supposed 
to  suffer  after  death  the  penalty,  not  of  gross  sins,  from  which  I 
there  could  be  no  pardon,  but  of  minor  offences ;  he  omitted,  how-  i 
ever,  to  touch  upon  the  recklessness  which  this  belief  might  be  too  ^ 
likely  to  engender  during  life.  With  regard  to  the  musical  part  I 
I  of  the  performance,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  notwithstand-  I 
/  ing  the  numerical  force  of  the  orchestra,  and  the  known  abilities  ' 

(  of  many  of  the  vocal  and  instrumental  performers,  it  was  on  the  j 
I  whole  rather  raengrely  executed.  There  was  a  decided  deficiency  1 
in  bass  voices,  which  is  perhaps  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  ' 
that  several  of  tlie  best  male  singers  of  this  description  are  pre^  I 
centors  in  Presbyterian  Churches,  and  consequently  prevented 
from  joining  a  Roman  Catholic  choir.  The  overture  of  Mozart’s 
Requiem,  however,  which,  by  the  way,  is  also  the  overture  to 
Don  Juan,  as  well  as  the  Gregorian  chant,  which  followed,  were  i 
well  performed.  But  the  chief  merit  of  the  performance  certain-  ! 
ly  rested  on  the  Sanctus  and  the  Libera  ;  indeed,  the  soft  harmony 
of  the  latter,  and  the  exquisite  blending  of  the  human  voices 
with  the  swelling  tones  of  the  organ,  deserve  the  highest  praise. 
We  understand  that  it  is  to  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Gillies, 
a  young  foreign  priest,  that  the  public  are  mainly  Indebted  for 
the  musical  arrangements  botli  on  the  present  occasion,  and  that 
of  the  obsequies  of  the  late  Bishop  Cameron. 

M usic. —Miss  Eliza  Paton’s  annual  Concert  is  announced,  we 
observe,  for’ Monday  evening.  We  have  little  doubt  that  this 
young  lady,  who  has  cultivated  her  musical  powers  to  such  good 
purpose,  will  receive  the  encouragement  to  which  she  is  so  well 
entitled.  She  is  to  be  assisted  by  her  sister.  Miss  Isabella  Paton, 
who  is  accomplished  both  as  an  actress  and  vocalist, — Miss  Noel, 
—Mr  Thorne,— Mr  Wilson,— and,  though  last,  not  least,  Mr  Mur¬ 
ray — one  of  the  cleverest  of  our  modern  violinists.  We  are  glad 
also  to  perceive  that  the  rooms  are  to  be  thrown  open  for  refresh-  j 
ments,  by  which  an  agreeable  variety  to  the  amusements  of  the  I 
evening  is  afforded. 

Theatrical  Gossip* — Two  new  operas  have  been  produced  in 
London,  both  from  the  pen  of  a  Mr  Lacy;— the  one  is  called 
“  The  Maid  of  Judah,  or  the  Knight  Templars’’  (founded  on 
“  Ivanhoe”;,  and  the  other  “  The  Casket.”  The  former  was  per¬ 
formed  at  Covent  Garden,  and  the  latter  at  Drury  Lane  ;— the 
former  was  successful,  but  the  latter  failed.— Mr  Pemberton,  the 
new4ragedian,  appears  to  have  withdrawn  himself  from  the  ani¬ 
madversions  of  the  I.ondon  critics. — Miss  Noel’s  benefit,  at  our 
Theatre  on  Wednesday  last,  was  crowded  to  the  ceiling;  four  or 
five  of  her  songs  were  encored,  and  “  Cam  you  by  Athol,”  she  had  * 
to  repeat  thrice.  Miss  Noel  is  about  to  leave  the  stage,  and  we 
certainly  do  not  know  how  Mr  Murray  is  to  supply  her  place. 
The  new  melo-dramatic  tragedy  of  “  Caswallon”  was  produced 
on  Thursday,  but  we  were  not  able  to  be  present.  —The  Theatre 
was  never  better  attended  than  it  is  now.  Mrs  Henry  Siddons 
takes  her  benefit  on  Tuesday  next,  which,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
will  be  crowdedly  patronised.— Charles  Kemble,  we  understand, 
commences  an  engagement  here  on  the  2Sth  of  this  month. 

Weekly  List  of  Performances. 

3Iarch  14 — March  20. 

Sat.  Beaux  Stratagem,  Critic,  and  Destruction  of  the  Spanish 
Armada- 

Mon.  Tweljth  Night,  Sf  Lord  of  the  Manor. 

Tubs.  Paul  Pry,  Mr  Tomkins,  Sf  Tribulation. 

Wed.  Comedy  of  Errors,  Jtf  Green-eyed  Monster* 

Thur.  Caswallon,  Sf  Legend  of  Montrose, 

Fri.  Rob  Roy,  Cramond  Brig. 


TO  OUJl  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  article  upon  Chess  is  unavoidably  postponed  till  our  next. 
— The  author  of  the  Sketches  of  Modern  Italy  has  our  best  thanks  ; 
his  communications  will  appear  as  soon  as  possible. — Most  of  the 
“  Bulls  ”  enumerated  by  “  B.”  have  b^n  already  noticed  by  cri¬ 
tical  writers,  and  some  of  them  have  been  called  Bulls  unjustly. 

We  are  happy  to  understand,  and  have  pleasure  in  mentioning.  . 
that  the  author  of  Lucy’s  Flitting  ”  was  not  the  author  of  a  song  , 
we  noticed  some  time  ago  as  inadmissible.— We  cannot  give  ^ 
**  Amicus”  any  encouragement. — The  verses  entitled  “  Philip  o 
Spain,”  “  The  Irish  Exile’s  Lament,”  and  “  The  Last  of  the 
Cottagers,”  by  “  M.”  of  Girvan,  will  not  suit  us. — If  we  can  pos¬ 
sibly  find  room  for  the  poetical  communications  of  “  Theta,  o 
“  C.  J.”  of  Glasgow,  and  of  “  A.  W.”  of  Selkirk,  they  shall  have 
a  place.— We  have  already  laid  aside  more  than  a  volume 
good  poetry,  much  of  which,  we  fear,  it  will  be  a  long  while 
fore  we  can  overtake. 


